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RUSSIAN COLONIALISM AND THE WEST 
Editorial 


“...How are we to reconcile that tragedy with M. Khrush- 
chev’s confident assertion of a few days ago in this As- 
sembly: ‘It will always be the Soviet stand... that coun- 
tries should establish systems... of their own free will 
and choosing...’ 


“,..What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia? What of freedom- 
loving Ukrainians and other Eastern European peoples?. . .” 


(From the address of the Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister 
of Canada, at the U. N. General Assembly, on September 24, 1960.) 


The XVth Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
held this fall could easily be defined as one of the most critical 
ever to convene since the inception of the world body fifteen years 
ago. It is important if only because it accepted some of the newly 
established independent nations of Africa, bringing the number of 
U.N. members to a total of ninety-nine. 


But the most outstanding features of this session were the pro- 
vocations of Nikita S. Khrushchev. The Soviet Premier made a direct 
assault against the United Nations and in doing so unwittingly 
provided the Western leaders with a powerful weapon which he 
himself sought to use as a destructive measure against the United 
States and its allies. The weapon was that of freedom of all peoples. 

Khrushchev, in his flurry of insults and vituperations, raised 
the problem of colonialism, defining it as a purely Western inven- 
tion and disease. Coming to bury the colonial systems, he excoriated 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium and other non- 
communist states for oppressing and exploiting the African and 
Asian nations. He then proposed that all colonial countries, trustee- 
ship territories and other non-self-governing areas be given “com- 
plete independence and freedom in the building up of their national 
states in conformity with the freely expressed will and desire of 
their peoples. . .” - 

Khrushchev went further in his arrogance, proposing that all 
“strongholds of colonialism in the form of possessions and leased 
areas” on the territory of other states must be eliminated, as must 
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be abrogated, he added, any manifestations of “colonialism or any 
special rights or advantages for some states to the detriment of 
other states.” It was obvious that the last two recommendations 
were especially directed against the United States overseas bases 
and holdings. Khrushchev even had the temerity to claim that he 
was speaking for some 100 million people living in colonies at the 
present time, most of whom are under British, Belgian, New Zea- 
land, Australian, or American protection. 


FAILURE OF WESTERN POWERS TO SEIZE ADVANTAGE 


Unfortunately for the cause of world freedom and justice the 
American, British, and French U. N. representatives either could 
not or would not understand the opportunity underlying the chai- 
lenge of Khrushchev. They did not turn the tables against him by 
bringing up the vast Russian communist colonial domain for dis- 
cussion at the U.N. session. Yet it was against these very powers 
that Khrushchev’s venom was directed, since they are the major 
obstacles in his way towards world conquest. 

Wasted was a unique opportunity to unmask the duplicity and 
deceit of the would-be-world-conquerors and to bring them to ac- 
count for the some 22 countries which Moscow has ruthlessly op- 
pressed and exploited for the glory of Russian colonial and imperi- 
alistic grandeur. 


SMALL NATIONS DISPLAY NEEDED INTREPIDITY 


The smaller nations, however, valiantly sought to rise to the 
occasion. To his chagrin, Khrushchev, that matchless shoe-banging 
Soviet statesman and diplomat, heard Australian Prime Minister 
Robert Gordon Menzies say: 


, I venture to say that it is an act of complete hypocrisy for a Communist 
leader to denounce colonialism as if it were an evil characteristic of the 
Western powers, when the facts are that the greatest colonial power now 
existing is the Soviet Union itself. 


The address of Francisco A. Delgado, Chief of the Philippine 
Mission, was penetrating enough to be interrupted three times by 
an ever wilder, table-thumping Khrushchev and his array of puppets 
in attendance. Senor Delgado gave an excellent account of what 
American “colonialism” has meant to the Philippines: 


They helped us-to establish a-public school system so that, by the end of the 
American regime, the. Philippines had one of the highest literacy rates of any 
country in Asia... They constructed hospitals and stamped out epidemic disease. 
They built roads and bridges and developed agriculture and industry. They 
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permitted our people the full enjoyment of civil liberties. They developed 
and strengthened our democratic institutions... 


In rebutting the attacks of the U. N. representatives of the 
“People’s Democracies,” Ambassador Tingfu F. Tsiang, representa- 
tive of the Republic of China, emphasized the traditional sympathy 
of the Chinese people for the Eastern European peoples and asserted 
that none of the representatives of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Ukraine and Byelorussia is 
free to speak his mind; all are captive prisoners and mouthpieces 
of the Kremlin. 

Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada stated: 


Since the last war seventeen colonig! areas and territories, comprising more 
than forty million people, have been brought to complete freedom by France. 
In the same period some fourteen colonies and territories, comprising half a 
billion people, have achieved complete freedom within the Commonwealth. 
Taken together, some six hundred million people in more than thirty countries, 
most of them now represented in this Asscmbly, have attained their freedom. 
with the approval, encouragement and guidance of the United Kingdom and 
France... These facts of history invite comparison with the record of Soviet 
domination over peoples and territories, sometimes gained in the name of 
liberation, but always accompanied by the loss of personal and political free- 
dom. The General Assembly is still concerned with the aftermath of the Hungar- 
ian uprising of 1956. How are we to reconcile that tragedy with Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s confident assertion of a few days ago in this assembly: “It will always be 
the Soviet stand... that countries should establish systems... of their own 
free will and choosing.’ What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia. What of freedom- 
loving Ukrainians and other Eastern European peoples...? 


In commenting on Khrushchev’s proposal to discuss the colonial 
question, that searching organ, National Review (October 8, 1960), 
stated: 


Colonial administration in all its forms should be abolished completely... 
Why, then, has no Western delegate risen to offer for Assembly vote a re- 
solution applying these universally re-echoed principles to the only remaining 
major colonial administration: the Soviet Empire, prison house of nations and: 
peoples? 

“RESOLVED, Whereas,... Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia... Ukraine, 
Georgia, Byelorussia... are and of right ought to be free to choose their own 
form of government... that the U.N. calls on the government of the USSR to pre- 
pare, at once, free, secret elections within each of these nations, under U. N. 
supervision, with prior opportunity for all political tendencies to present their 
candidates and programs... 


This would have been an eminently proper answer on the part 
of the United States, France and Great Britain to Khrushchev. 


Most regrettably, however, the West, which owes its very existence 
and character to the principles of freedom and self-determination, is 
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‘yet unwilling to perceive and capitalize on the most powerful weapon, 
bar none, of our time—freedom. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S CAPTIVE COLONIES 


The “Captive Nations Week Resolution,’”’ which was enacted by 
the U. S. Congress and signed by the Presilent of the United States 
last. year, struck at the weakest spot in the Russian totalitarian 
empire—the enslaved peoples. Khrushchev, the entire Soviet press 
and the Soviet quislings in the U. N.—all violently denounced the 
measure as “internal interference” by the United States in the af- 
fairs of the Soviet Union. It seemed at the time that with the 
passage of this resolution the United States had taken the initiative 
at last. It seemed that the fatal weakness of the Soviet Union had 
been grasped. 

Subsequently, however, few U. S. officials responsible for the 
formulation of U.S. foreign policy have shown evidence of under- 
standing why the Kremlin was so alarmed over the resolution on 
the captive nations. 

The simple truth is that the resolution struck home. Khrush- 
chev and his allies, both behind the Iron Curtain and in the free 
world, have been exerting every effort to keep the Russian empire 
intact, but relying mainly on the “big lie” technique. The lie is 
that. the Soviet Union is a federation of “free and independent” 
countries. As always, the technique has paid off. Some U. S. “Soviet 
experts” have gone so far as to liken the USSR to the early stages 
.of the United States, and have even launched a myth about a “Soviet 
melting pot” of nations (Homo Sovieticus). 

The facts, of course, are something else. Since 1920 Communist 
Russia has conquered over 100 million-peopled non-Russian nations 
that had proclaimed their independence after the fall of Russian 
Czarism in 1917. All these nations which now figure as “indepen- 
dent” Soviet Republics are in reality Russian colonies. They are: 

1) Ukraine. Proclaimed its independence on January 22, 1918; 
officially recognized by a number of European powers; absorbed by 
Communist Russia by the end of 1920. It is now the Ukrainian SSR; 

2) Byelorussia. Proclaimed its independence on March 25, 1918; 
conquered by Communist Russia in 1920. It is now known as the 
Byelorussian SSR; 

3) Georgia. Established its independence on May 26, 1918; 
subjugated by Moscow in 1920. Now called the Georgian SSR; 

4) Armenia. On May 30, 1918, it proclaimed its full indepen- 
dence; overcome by Communist Russia in 1920. Its headstone is 
the Armenian SSR; 
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5) Azerbaijan. Its independence, proclaimed on May 29, 1918, 
was lost to Moscow in 1920. A Soviet creation: the Azerbaijanian 
SSR; 

6) Turkestan. Independence proclaimed on April 15, 1922; 
lost, 1922; and carved by Moscow into Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzik, 
Turkmen and Uzbek “republics” ; 

7) Idel-Ural. Free and independent, November 12, 1917; over- 
run by Moscow, 1920. Now incorporated into the Russian SFSR; 

8) Cossackia. (Don and Kuban Cossacks). Proclaimed their 
independence on May 5, 1918, and February 16, 1918, respectively. 
Crushed by Communist Russia, 1920. Now also part of the Russian 
SFSR; 

9) Democratic Republic of the Far East. Proclaimed its in- 
dependence on April 4, 1920, only to lose it in the same year. Now 
buried in the Russian SFSR; 

10) Estonia. Independence proclaimed on February 24, 1918; 
occupied by Communist Russia in June, 1940. Now referred to as 
the Estonian SSR; 

11) Latvia. Born on November 18, 1918; slain in June, 1940. 
Now the Latvian SSR; 

12) Lithuania. Free and independent as of February 16, 1918; 
subjugated, June, 1940. Now the Lithuanian SSR. 

All these countries are outright colonies of Communist Russia, 
ruled with an iron hand and subjugated to slavery, Russification 
and colonial exploitation. 

Communist Russia has yet another brand of colonies, the so- 
called “satellites,” which are so enmeshed in Communist Russia’s 
military, political and economic machinations that they cannot 
act with any semblance of freedom and independence. These coun- 
tries are: Poland, East Germany, Hungary, Czechoslavakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, Outer Mongolia and North Korea. 

These 22 countries, as enumerated in the “Captive Nations 
Resolution,” are the enslaved and oppressed colonies of Moscow. 


CHALLENGE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Now if, as Khrushchev ostensibly wishes, the United Nations be 
united in opposition to colonialism, it is then its solemn duty to 
oppose and combat Soviet Russian colonialism especially—a colo- 
nialism which is the scourge of our civilization, a blight on the 
whole body of mankind. 

In all these captive nations the Russian Communists are exer- 
cising a supreme and unchallenged power, and are ravishing the 
natural resources and riches of these countries toward their own 
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imperialistic and colonial ends. Ever since the inception of the Rus- 
sian communist power and the conquest of the non-Russian nations 
by Moscow, the Russian rule has been characterized by the following 
features: 

1) Systematic genocidal destruction of the non-Russian peo- 
ples, especially the Ukrainians, through mass executions, deporta- 
tions and forcible “resettlement” to Kazakhstan and Siberia; 

2) Ruthless economic exploitation of industrial and agricultural 
resources, which has led to the virtual pauperization of the non- 
Russian peoples; 

3) Relentless Russification through the forceful imposition of 
the Russian language and the persecution of the non-Russian cul- 
tures, and through the liquidation of the non-Russian intellectual 
elite and the true churches. 


U.N. INVESTIGATION OF RUSSIAN COLONIALISM IN ORDER 


In view of the persistent attempts of Khrushchev and his com- 
munist minions in the United Nations to investigate Western co- 
lonialism in order to enhance their own expansion and aggression 
in the world, it would be entirely in order—and indeed, is impera- 
tive—to propose the following at the U. N. General Assembly: 

1) A full-scale United Nations investigation into Russian com- 
munist aggression against Ukraine and all other formerly indepen- 
dent non-Russian nations now held in bondage both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union; 

2) Free elections under U. N. supervision in Ukraine and in 
other captive nations which would allow the non-Russian peoples 
of these countries to make their choice between freedom and inde- 
pendence on the one hand and Russian colonial subjugation on the 
other. 

There is, of course, the risk that the Soviet Union and its 
satellites would boycott the session at which Russian colonialism 
is put on the agenda. But such a step on the part of the Kremlin 
would be damning in the eyes of the so-called neutralist nations. 

Thanks to the smaller nations, Khrushchev’s departure from 
the United States was a retreat. Bolder and knowledgeable action 
on the part of the great Western powers could well have made it a 
rout. 

As it is, Khrushchev managed to inspire forebodings in all, 
especially with regard to Berlin. The initiative remains with the 
Kremlin; and will remain so until we realize that freedom is to be 
fought for at all times. Lip-service is tragically inadequate. 
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PUBLIC LAW 86-749 AND THE SHEVCHENKO 
CENTENNIAL 


By LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


As reported by the national press, on September 13, 1960 Pre- 
sident Eisenhower signed a resolution passed by Congress author- 
izing the erection of a statue of Taras Shevchenko on public grounds 
in Washington, D. C.' The resolution was sponsored by the Honor- 
able Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan and progressed through Con- 
gress as House Joint Resolution 311. It is now known as Public 
Law 86-749. This far-seeing action prepared an official groundwork 
for the celebration of a significant centennial in 1961, the observance 
of the death of Taras Shevchenko on March 10, 1861. Shevchenko is 
widely revered as Ukraine’s poet laureate and one of Europe’s out- 
standing freedom fighters. 


The law, as passed and approved, reads as follows: 


86th Congress, H. J. Res. 311, 74 Stat. 884 
September 13, 1960 
Joint Resolution 


WHEREAS throughout Eastern Europe, in the last century and this, the name 
and works of Taras Shevchenko brilliantly reflected the aspirations of 
man for personal liberty and national independence; and 

WHEREAS Shevchenko, the poet laureate of Ukraine, was openly inspired by 
our great American tradition to fight against the imperialist and colonial 
occupation of his native land; and 

WHEREAS in many parts of the free world observances of the Shevchenka 

centennial will be held during 1961 in honor of this immortal champion of 
liberty; and 

WHEREAS in our moral capacity as free men in an independent Nation it 
behooves us to symbolize tangibly the inseparable spiritual ties bound in 
the writings of Shevchenko between our country and the forty million 
Ukrainian nation: Now, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) any association or committee 

organized for such purpose within two years from the date of the enactment 

of this joint resolution is hereby authorized to place on land owned by the 

United States in the District of Columbia a statue of the Ukrainian poet and 

national leader, Taras Shevchenko. 


1e. g. The Washington Post, September 14, 1960, p. A-12. 
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(b) The authority granted by subsection (a) of this section shall cease 
to exist, unless within five years after the date of enactment of this joint re- 
solution (1) the erection of the statue is begun, and (2) the association or 
committee certifies to the Secretary of the Interior the amount of funds available 
for the purpose of the completion of the statue and the Secretary determines that 
such funds are adequate for such purpose. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to select 
an appropriate site upon which to erect the statue authorized in the first section. 
The choice of the site and the design and plans for such statue shall be subject 
to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. Such statue shall be erected without expense to the United 
States. 


A close reading of the whereas clauses shows immediately the 
meaningful framework in which the resolution is cast. Without this 
framework the measure would have met with a stillbirth. It was 
within this framework that reasons and arguments for the passage 
of the resolution were formulated. Anyone familiar with the pro- 
cesses involved in the consideration of such measures can readily 
appreciate the almost insurmountable difficulties and obstacles that 
lie in the path of their successful passage. Hundreds of such bills 
fall by the wayside each session. The author sensed from the start 
that the justification for a Shevchenko memorial in the Nation’s 
capital must be couched in essence in the measure submitted. Con- 
gress responded favorably to this introduction of Shevchenko. But 
this, of course, constitutes not even a tenth of the story. 


THE ASCENT TO PASSAGE 


The background to the passage of H. J. Res. 311 actually dis- 
closes a number of important truths. First, it reveals the vital 
meaning of the Shevchenko Centennial to the United States and, by 
implication, to the non-totalitarian Free World in the present mortal 
conflict with Russian totalitarian imperialism. Second, it shows the 
foresight and clear vision of the many who quickly perceived this 
meaning and with cooperative dispatch took a hand in the passage 
of the resolution through many difficult stages. Third, the vigorous 
support of groups and individuals throughout the country for the 
success of this undertaking forms an indispensable part of this back- 
ground. And lastly, the long ascent to the passage of H. J. Res. 
311 is suggestive not only of the splendid opportunity that has 
been presented for demonstrating to the world the real colonial 
nature of the Soviet Union but also of the heavy responsibility 
that has been placed on the shoulders of those guiding the Cen- 
tennial. 
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As indicated in the history of bills enacted into public law, 
H. J. Res. 311 was introduced on March 17, 1959.2 The House Ad- 
ministration Committee reported it out on June 2, 1960 and the 
House passed the bill on June 24. Subsequently, the Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee reported it out on August 29 and 
two days later, on August 31, the Senate passed it. Two weeks later, 
on September 13, the President signed it and the measure became 
Public Law 86-749. Needless to say, this chronology of the successive 
progress of the resolution scarcely describes the real history of it. 


The substantive history of the Shevchenko bill actually does 
not commence until February, 1960. Soon after its introduction in 
March, 1959, Congressman Omar Burleson of Texas, the chairman 
of the House Administration Committee, indicated the desirability 
of holding hearings on the measure and referred it to the Honor- 
able Paul C. Jones, the chairman of the Subcommittee on Library 
and Memorials. However, the hearings, which were planned for June 
of that year, were made contingent on the early receipt of recom- 
mendations and reports on the bill from the Commission of Fine 
Arts and the Department of the Interior. The bill circulated among 
a number of executive agencies for almost a year and, as a result, 
the hearings did not take place until March, 1960. 


Considering the vast amount of bills of this type which are 
introduced annually, the Department of Interior quite logically as- 
sumed an initial negative position toward the Shevchenko proposal. 
It cannot be denied that a cemetery of statues would be the blight 
of the Nation’s capital if an easy policy were pursued in this respect. 
Members of Congress recognize this as well as responsible private 
citizens. This writer was fully aware of this consideration at the 
time he formulated the resolution and, rationally, could not disagree 
with the Department’s decision on these grounds. As it turned out, 
these were not the only grounds of careful consideration. Thanks to 
the insight and quick perception of the Honorable Roger Ernst, the 
Assistant Secretary of Interior, and his knowledgeable associates, 
the meaning and significance of Shevchenko in the context of the 
current struggle was almost instinctively grasped, and the Depart- 
ment finally withdrew any opposition or criticism to the measure. 
Its representatives were particularly impressed by the argument 
that in the forthcoming centennial we couldn’t allow the Russians 
and their colonial puppets to exploit the name and honor of Shev- 
chenko who rightfully belongs to us. Only recently a meeting of 


2 Congressional Record, September 21, p. D 775. 
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the Govt. Republic Com. for Preparation and Carrying Out of the 
T. H. Shevchenko Jubilee was held in Kiev under the chairmanship 
of Academician M. P. Bazhan to hear progress reports on their 
observance.*® 

The next significant stage of development was the hearing 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Library and Memorials under 
the astute chairmanship of Congressman Jones of Missouri. The 
hearing took place on March 31, at which time consideration was 
also given to the important Theodore Roosevelt memorial project.‘ 
Participating in the Shevchenko hearing were the Honorable Alvin 
M. Bentley of Michigan; Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of Marquette Uni- 
versity and president of the Shevchenko Scientific Society; Mr. Dmy- 
tro Halychyn, president of the Ukrainian National Association; Mr. 
George Wolynetz, Jr., commander of the Ukrainian American War 
Veterans; and the writer, representing the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. In addition, excellent statements in support 
of H. J. Res. 311 were submitted by the Honorable Jacob K. Javits of 
New York and Mr. Mykola Lebed, president of Prolog. All the state- 
ments are available in the offices of the House Administration 
Committee. 

Following the hearing, some unfavorable reports appeared 
in the press. One paper ran a story under the caption ‘Graveyard’ of 
Statuary Here Scored and stressed that “Interior Department of- 
ficials fear that Washington is becoming an overcrowded graveyard 
of statuary.”° It quoted Assistant Secretary Ernst as saying, “We 
have nothing against Shevchenko, but we thought it good time to 
bring the subject of statues to the attention of Congress.” In reality, 
as we noted above, Mr. Ernst was emphasizing what is already 
generally known in Washington and recommending a more formal 
procedure of disposition of such bills. The Department had previously 
recognized the value of erecting a statue in honor of Shevchenko. 
And in this first lap in Congress a similar recognition was emerging. 


By the beginning of May the members of the Subcommittee 
approved the resolution and presented it favorably to the full Com- 
mittee on Administration, chaired by Congressman Burleson. The 
chairman of the Subcommittee, Congressman Jones, and its mem- 
bers deserve the highest praise for their critical evaluation of the 
resolution and their patient inquiry into all of its aspects. As in- 
dicated earlier, Congressman Burleson perceived the possible value 


3 Pravda Ukrainy, August 12, 1960. 
4 Congressional Record, March 31, 1960, p. D259. 
5 The Washington Post, April 2, 1960. 
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of the measure at its very inception. Moreover, the salutary im- 
pressions created at the March hearing were evidently so forceful 
that an authorization for the publication of a biographical documen- 
tary on Taras Shevchenko was introduced by Congressman John 
Lesinski of Michigan. The vital role played by this distinguished 
legislator is discussed at greater length below. 

On June 1 the Committee on House Administration met in ex- 
ecutive session and ordered favorably reported to the House both 
H. J. Res. 311, authorizing the erection of the statue, and H. Res. 
524, authorizing the printing, as a House document, the biography 
of Shevchenko.* The following day Congressman Lesinski submitted 
the reports on both measures in the House. Report No. 1741 covered 
the Shevchenko statue. Because of certain unexpected developments 
concerning the House calendar, the memorial bill was not considered 
for a vote until later in the month. This seriously complicated the 
project as concerns the Senate. The authorization for the biography 
was passed earlier. The complication led to an intensive effort via 
very conceivable means to apprise the members of the Senate Rules 
and Administration Committee of the forthcoming passage of the 
bill in the house. 


It was on June 24 that the House passed H. J. Res. 311 without 
objection.’ A fine statement on the event was made by the Honor- 
able John Lesinski who declared among other things that such 
“an idealistic undertaking should understandably be endorsed by 
the Congress as a very important factor during this cold war of 
ideologies between the United States and the Kremlin.’”* The suc- 
cess realized at this stage in the passage of the bill would surely 
not have been possible without the cooperative and understanding 
efforts of all those mentioned above and also of Congressman John 
McCormack of Massachussetts, the House majority leader. 


The next stage was, of course, the Senate. With talk of adjourn- 
ment rife in the air, the mentioned complication could now be well 
appreciated. A further embarrassing difficulty arose from the fact 
that S. J. Res. 54, a parallel but bare and undescriptive measure 
sponsored by Senator Javits in hasty and unfortunate circumstances, 
failed to be reported out favorably by the Rules Committee. When 
H. J. Res. 311 reached the committee on June 27, it was clearly 
evident that in this complicated situation only the most concentrated 


6 Congressional Record, June 1, 1960, p. D487. 
7 Congressional Record, June 24, 1960, p. 13188-89. 
8 Congressional Record, June 25, 1960, p. A5518. 
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action could reap full success for the bill.° Every means was seized 
to expedite the measure. There aren’t words edequate enough to 
express public gratitude for the superb cooperation and efficient 
understanding displayed by Mr. Gordon F. Harrison, chief clerk 
and counsel of the Rules Committee, Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
of New York, Senator Theodore Francis Green of Rhode Island and 
their respective staffs. In this phase and the subsequent one, their 
efforts were indispensable and most praiseworthy. 


Once it was decided that a recess would take effect, prudence 
dictated that this action be postponed until August, during which 
period of time a more expanded base of familiarity with Shevchen- 
ko’s works and significance could be formed. In the month of July 
this writer edited and prepared the House biographical document 
on the poet. This definitely provided a broader foundation of under- 
standing concerning the man and his contributions. Advance copies 
were sent to every member of the Rules Committee prior to the 
re-convening of the Senate. Moreover, letters from groups and indi- 
viduals continued to pour into the Senate in support of the resolu- 
tion. These and other preparations were made to assure the success- 
ful passage of H. J. Res. 311 in the final days of the 86th Congress. 


Thus, on August 29, the Senate Rules Committee reported out 
favorably H. J. Res. 311 in its Report 1930.*° Two days later, on 
August 31, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, who played an 
instrumental role in the expedition of the bill, moved that it be 
considered for a vote, and the resolution was passed."* On that 
occasion Senator Javits addressed the Senate with a concise state- 
ment containing all the essentials about Shevchenko. In addition to 
the sustaining support given by the popular Senator of New York, 
the wholehearted efforts and aid of Senator Everett M. Dirksen 
of Illinois, Senator Thomas Dodd of Connecticut and their staffs, 
as well as of Mr. Harry Burke, will long be remembered and ap- 
preciated. As in the House, many other legislators in the Senate 
were properly informed about the bill and expressed their willing- 
ness to support it. Their valuable backing led to a speedy affirmative 
vote on the bill which then was quickly cleared for the President’s 
signature.'? On September 13 the President signed it. 


9 Congressional Record, June 27, 1960, p. 13364. 

10 Congressional Record, August 29, 1960, p. D729. 
11 Congressional Record, August 31, 1960, p. 17236. 
12 Ibid., p. D74%. 
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EUROPE’S FREEDOM FIGHTER 


It was pointed out above that one of the most significant de- 
velopments in this entire undertaking was the publication of House 
Document No. 445, Europe’s Freedom Fighter, Taras Shevchenko 
1814-1861. This was made possible by the action taken by the Honor- 
able John Lesinski who introduced House Resolution 524 on May 
11. The measure was agreed to on June 7. Congressman Lesinski 
made a solid contribution in this regard since many Americans are 
totally unfamiliar with this champion of liberty. In preparing the 
forty-five page pamphlet this writer received the finest possible 
ocoperation from Mr. John Haley and other staff members of the 
House Administration Committee. 

This valuable documentary biography of Ukraine’s poet laureate 
and national hero is so arranged that any reader can quickly ap- 
preciate the greatness of Shevchenko. The articles incorporated in 
it deal with the major facets of his life and work. The pamphlet 
consists of the resolution sponsored by Congressman Lesinski, a 
foreword, the text of Public Law 86-749, an impressive illustration 
of Shevchenko, seven select chapters, an appendix, a short bibliog- 
raphy, and a useful index. It makes for easy reading and should 
prove to be informative to countless citizens during the period of 
the centennial. 

Early newspaper reactions to both the statue and the pamph- 
let were exceedingly favorable. Featured on the first page of The 
Washington Evening Star was an article titled “Free Man Or Slave? 
Cold War Warming Up Over Obscure Poet,” with a picture of Shev- 
chenko."* In it the writer accurately stresses that “As far. as.the 
West is concerned, Shevchenko’s poetry reflects man’s aspirations 
for liberty and national independence.” Shortly thereafter another 
extensive account appeared on the editorial page of The New York 
Herald Tribune." The writer of this article also points out the cold 
war significance of the Shevchenko project. As he starts out to 
say, “Next year will see a new twist in the East-West Cold War...” 
There can be no doubt that a mounting reaction will result from 
the nation-wide distribution of the Shevchenko pamphlet. Most of 
it doubtlessly will be favorable once the meaning and value of the 
Shevchenko Centennial is understood in terms of U. S. national 
interests. This is the end the pamphlet is designed to serve. 


13McKelway, John, “Free Man Or Slave?,-The-Washington Evening Star, 
September 28, 1960, pp. AI, 7. 

14 Wingenbach, Charles E., “A New Twist in the Cold War,” New York 
Herald Tribune, October 15, 1960. 
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THE SHEVCHENKO CENTENNIAL 

The House document on Shevchenko’s biography represents the 
first official Western governmental publication in honor of any U- 
krainian national hero. For those familiar with this East European 
figure, this is a new and encouraging development. But the legisla- 
tion for a statue in honor of the poet has precedents elsewhere, 
for example, in Canada. As a matter of fact, the idea for such a 
statue in the Nation’s capital is an old one. This aspiration has 
been expressed for years and in the experience of this writer, strong 
pressure for such a project was exerted by Dr. Smal-Stocki, the pre- 
sident of the Shevchenko Scientific Society, some five years ago. 

With the necessary foundation laid, it is now the task of the 
Shevchenko Centennial Committee to resolve the many problems 
connected with the success of the centennial in 1961. First and fore- 
most is the problem of familiarizing numerous sectors of the Am- 
erican populace with the man and his works. The excellent medium 
for this, of course, is the House document which should be distri- 
buted throughout all spheres of our society. Second, the problem 
of financing heavy orders of his novel pamphlet and the statue 
itself should not be difficult if the administration is both vigorous 
and efficient. The response to the financial problem will surely not 
be restricted to only American circles of Ukrainian background. 
As concerns this and their participation in the centennial, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that many other American circles of 
East European and other origins are vitally interested in this 
centennial. Indeed, Shevchenko’s appeal was cosmopolitan and hu- 
manist. In its informational activity the committee has the task of 
establishing the cold war significance of the Shevchenko project. 

A third major problem is the efficient coordination of effort 
with interested executive agencies. The smoothness and proficiency 
of the applied project depend on this. And, finally, the fourth pro- 
blem concerns the magnificent opportunity the centennial affords 
to feature and highlight the colonial make-up of the synthetic Soviet 
Union and the captive and occupied status of Ukraine and all other 
non-Russian nations in this basic empire. The fulfillment of this 
crowning task is obviously contingent on the successful resolution 
of the three preceding problems.A heavy responsibility is involved 
in all of this; the challenge is formidable: but the opportunity is 
historic. With good sense, a vigorous drive, and in the firm know- 
ledge that America’s interests are being vitally served, those charged 
with this responsibility will meet the challenge for we cannot af- 
ford to muff the opportunity and its far-reaching consequences. 





THE AUTOCEPHALOUS CHURCH MOVEMENT 
IN UKRAINE: THE FORMATIVE STAGE 
(1917—1921)* 


By BOHDAN R. BOCcIURKIV 


One of the chief peculiarities of Eastern Christianity has been 
an intimate relationship between religion and the Church on one 
side, and nationality and the State on the other. Unlike the Church 
of Rome with its single supra-national hierarchy, the Orthodox 
Church in its concrete organizational and social aspects, has been 
a national church par excellence,’ its ecumenical unity being con- 
fined to the dogmatic-canonical sphere. Despite the traditional claim 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople to primacy among the Orthodox 
Churches, Eastern Christianity developed along national lines, with 
the jurisdiction of each Orthodox Church coinciding with the sover- 
eign authority of the state in which it existed. 

This overlapping of the Church and State authority in the 
Orthodox lands cannot be explained merely in terms of the absence 
of a single ecclesiastical center. The tradition of laymen’s participa- 
tion in the government of the Church and the growing use of the 
national language in its rites were undoubtedly contributing fac- 
tors. But of fundamental importance in shaping the Orthodox 
Church and State relationships, was the doctrine of “symphony” or 
harmony of the spiritual and temporal powers, derived from the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings and elaborated throughout the cen- 
turies of Byzantine theory and practice. 

The doctrine of “symphony” committed the Church to a posi- 
tive attitude towards all established authority; it favored the 
Church’s cooperation with the State and tended to reduce the pos- 


*A paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of ‘he Canadian Association 
of Slavists in Saskatoon, June 12, 1959. 

1N. Suvorov, Uchebnik tserkovnago prava (2nd ed. rev.; Moscow: By the 
author, 1902), pp. 218-21; O. Lototsky, Avtokefalia, Vol. I: Zasady Avtokefalii 
(Pratsi Ukrainskoho Naukovoho Instytutu, Vol. XVI, Book 2; Warsaw, 1935), 
pp. 2-10. 

20. Lototsky, “Natsionalny element v Khrystianstvi,’ Dukhovna Besida II, 
Warsaw, (January 25, 1925), 2-3. 
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sible points of conflict between the two, and between one’s Chris- 
tian and civil obligations. It generally led to the renunciation by 
the Church of political opposition to the State and unwillingness 
to assert the superiority of ecclesiastical over civil authorities ;* 
this created a situation in which the physical preponderance of the 
State could result in the subjection of the Church to the powers 
that be—a caesaropapist pattern well known to Byzantine and 
Russian history. 

Such a coincidence of political and ecclesiastical authority could 
not but create serious problems, both political and religious, when- 
ever an Orthodox Church happened to exist in a multinational 
empire, since the Church generally identified itself with the ruling 
nationality of the State. It was inevitable that, with the rise of na- 
tional consciousness and the emergence of nationalist movements 
among subject Orthodox nationalities, strivings for national in- 
dependence sooner or later should find their corollary in demands 
for a separate church organization. Similarly, a nation’s loss of 
statehood tended to result in the surrender of its ecclesiastical in- 
dependence and the transfer of the church authority to the new 
political center: on the other hand, political emancipation of an 
Orthodox people inevitably led to the establishment of an independ- 
ent church hierarchy.‘ Historically, State intervention played a 
decisive role in such acts of ecclesiastical emancipation, as the 
previously ruling church center invariably opposed the diminution 
of its flock.® 

In other words, religious nationalism, although not unknown 
in the West, has been a vital element in the ecclesiastical and 
political history of the Orthodox East. A potent influence in the 
consolidation of the nation-states in this part of the world, it also 
proved to be a divisive force in such multinational complexes as 
the Ottoman and Russian empires. 


3 Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (London: The Centenary Press, 
1935), pp. 181-83; Suvorov, op. cit., pp. 468-74. 

40. Lototsky, “Tserkovno-pravni osnovy Avtokefalii,? ELPIS, (Warsaw: 
V:1931, pp. 58-71). 

5 Witness the opposition of the Patriarchate of Constantinople to the auto- 
cephaly of the Serbian (14th century), Russian (15-16th centuries), Hellenic 
and Bulgarian (19th century) Orthodox Churches. In connection with the proc- 

tion of autocephaly by the Bulgarian Church, the Council of Constantinople 
of 1872 went against the tradition of the Eastern Church, declaring such na- 
tional aspirations a “philetist heresy” (Suvorov, op. cit., pp. 94-98). On similar 
grounds, the Moscow Patriarchate opposed the autocephaly of the Orthodox 
Churches in Ukraine, Georgia, Byelorussia and Poland, following the 1917 
Revolution. 
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This brings us to the problem of the Ukrainian autocephalous 
church movement— one of the modern manifestations of this reli- 
gious nationalism, whose genesis and formative stage will be dis- 
cussed here with reference to its political and cultural significance 
in the recent Ukrainian past.* 


I 


In. terms of its historical self-justification,® the national church 
movement in modern-day Ukraine has looked back to the virtual 
autocephaly enjoyed by the Ukrainian Orthodox Church in the 
16th and the 17th centuries; indeed, in the latter century, the 
Ukrainian Church, protected by the Kozak Host and surrounded 
by the generosity of the Hetmans, arrived at its golden age; Kiev 
had not only become the focus of a Ukrainian cultural renaissance, 
but had also emerged as the foremost center of theological learning, 
ecclesiastical literature and church art in the Orthodox East. But 
the growing Ukrainian dependence on Muscovy since the Treaty of 
Pereyaslav soon changed the fortunes of the Ukrainian Church. 
The annexation of the Kievan Metropoly by the Moscow Patriarchate 
in 1687 broke down the symbiosis of the church and nationality ia 
Ukraine. Gradually transformed into one of the provinces of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, the Orthodox Church in Ukraine became in- 
creasingly alienated from the national and social aspirations of its 
flock. The Ukrainian hierarchy and theological institutions became 
progressively Russified, while the general bureaucratization of the 
Church in the Empire made it one of the principal pillars of the 
oppressive political and social status quo. No wonder, then, that 
by the beginning of this century, the official Church came to 
epitomize to the young Ukrainian intelligentsia some of the worst 
features of the regime: Russian chauvinism, autocracy, reaction, 
and social injustice. 

Whether or not this was a balanced view of the Russian 
Church, the sense of grievance and the desire for change in the 
church affairs of Ukraine was profound and genuine among those 
Ukrainian circles that had not embraced the then fashionable Marx- 
ian world-view. 

It was inevitable that the national revival in Ukraine should 
generate its counterpart in the form of the strivings for the 


* For another treatment of this problem, see: John S. Reshetar, “Ukrainian 
Nationalism and the Orthodox Church,” The American Slavic and East European 
Review, Vol. X (1951), No. 1, pp. 38-49. 

6Its best exposition appeared in V. Lypkivsky’s “Pravoslavna Khrystova 
Tserkva Ukrainskoho Narodu,” Tserkva i Zhyttia (Kharkiv, I:1927, pp. 12-28). 
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Ukrainization of the Church. Its early manifestations largely sup- 
pressed by Church officialdom, the Ukrainian church move- 
ment emerged into the open with the collapse of the Czarist 
regime in 1917 and the subsequent disorganization in the established 
Church, riding upon the wave of national revolution and a wide- 
spread sentiment for church reform. 


From its very beginning, however, this movement encountered 
a formidable and canonically insurmountable obstacle in the united 
opposition of the Russian episcopate to the very prospect of the 
Ukrainization of the Church. This, they feared, would ultimately 
lead to the complete separation of the Ukrainian Church from 
Moscow; at the same time, while underestimating the viability 
and impact of the Ukrainian revolution in general, the upper strata 
of the Church viewed the national church movement in Ukraine 
as an artificial, politically inspired faction, alien to the believing 
masses and destined to pass away with the return of peace and 
order to “Holy Rus.” ’ 


Within months, however, the rapidly rising nationalist sen- 
timents in Ukraine culminated in the final break with Russia and 
the proclamation of an independent republic in January, 1918. 
This created formal canonical requisites for the autocephaly of 
the Ukrainian Church, and yet the latter’s hierarchy made every 
effort to prevent such a change in the status of the Church. 
Deprived thus of the episcopal leadership, the Ukrainian church 
movement had to rely on the initiative of the lower clergy and the 
lay church intelligentsia. In November, 1917, an All-Ukrainian 
Church Council (Tserkovna Rada) was formed, using the tradi- 
tional organizational device of lay church brotherhoods* to mobilize 
popular support. Its initially moderate demands frustrated, the 
Tserkovna Rada, emboldened by the growing popular response, 
now went beyond the postulate of the Ukrainization of the church 
life; by December, 1917, the new program of the Rada called for 
complete ecclesiastical independence of the Ukrainian Church from 


7See the 1917 pastoral letter of Metropolitan Volodymyr (Bogoyavlen- 
sky) of Kiev, cited in Friedrich Heyer, Die Orthodoxe Kirche in der Ukraine von 
1917 bis 1945 ( Osteuropa und der deutsche Osten. Beitraege aus Forschungs- 
arbeiten und Vortraegen der Hochschulen des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Vol. III; Koeln-Braunsfeld; Verlagsgeselischaft Mueller, 1953), p. 37. 

8Thus in November, 1917, the adherents of Ukrainization in the 
Church formed the Bratstvo Voskresennia (The Resurrection Brotherhood), suc- 
ceeded later by the Cyril-Methodius Brotherhood which attracted a considerable 
following amongst the Ukrainian intelligentsia. 
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Moscow, and the reorganization of the church government upon 2 
conciliar basis (sobornopravnist) .° 

To realize these objectives in the face of a determined op- 
position on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities, the Tserkovna 
Rada sought the aid of the Ukrainian State, hoping that the latter 
would solve the deadlock by means of a combination of proper 
legislation and political pressure upon the established Church. The 
instability of political conditions in Ukraine and the vacillating 
church policies of the Central Rada and the Hetman State pre- 
vented, however, an effective solution of the problem of Ukrain- 
ian autocephaly; the only concession that could be obtained from 
the Russian Orthodox Church in 1918 was a nominal autonomy 
for the Ukrainian Church, whose possible advantages were largely 
nullified by the Russian orientation of its “autonomous” episcopate.’° 
When the last Ukrainian government, the Directorate, finally inter- 
vened in 1919 to bring about the church autocephaly by State 
legislation, the Bolshevik occupation of Ukraine in the same yeor 
prevented the implementation of this legislative act; nor was it 
recognized by the hierarchy of the Church. Thus the Ukrainian 
attempts in 1917-19 to win the autocephaly from above, through 
canonical channels or State action, proved unsuccessful. The alter- 
natives that remained before the Ukrainian autocephalous move- 
ment were either to recognize its defeat and disband, or to abandon 
canonical considerations and resort to a church revolution from 
below, relying upon the sympathetic rank-and-file clergy and laymen. 
The passionate faith of the Ukrainian autocephalists in the right- 
eousness of their cause made them choose the second alternative. 


II 


Paradoxically, it was the establishment of the Bolshevik regime 
in Ukraine that created more favorable political and legal condi- 
tions for the realization of the autocephalist program. The Novem- 
ber 1917 revolution ended the traditional pattern of symphony 
between the Russian State and the Church. An old enemy of the 
established Church, the new regime turned the sharp edge of its 
anti-religious measures primarily against the Russian Orthodox 
Church; the latter now openly sided with the anti-Bolshevik forces 
and in January, 1918, anathemized the government of Lenin. A 


9D. Doroshenko, Istoria Ukrainy 1917-1923 (Uzhorod: G. Tsiupka, 1930), 
Vol. II, pp. 319-20, 408-409. 

10 For the new statue (polozhennia) of the Orthodox Church in Ukraine 
as adopted by the All-Ukrainian Sobor in July, 1918, and amended by the Moscow 
Local Sobor, see ibid., pp. 328-30, and Appendix XI, p. LXII. 
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series of sweeping Soviet decrees separated the Russian Church from 
the State and the school, reducing the Church to the status of a 
private association. Its entire property was nationalized, and the 
church buildings now came under the jurisdiction of the local so- 
viets, which could rent them out only to the registered groups of 
believers (the so-called “twenties”). At the same time, the Soviet 
authorities made every effort to weaken their ecclesiastical ad- 
versary from within by obstructing the orderly operation of the 
inner church government and favoring the opposition and protest 
movements within the ranks. 


In Ukraine, these features of the early Soviet church policy 
enabled the adherents of autocephaly to organize purely Ukrainian 
parishes by taking over the churches which were previously under 
the exclusive control of the Russian episcopate. Thus in 1919, 
despite opposition on the part of the bishops, a number of 
parishes were Ukrainized in Kiev and other Ukrainian centers. 
Legalized under a national charter as “The Union of Ukrainian 
Parishes,” '' these communities were served by the autocephalist 
clergy, with the Ukrainian language replacing the Church Slavonic 
and Russian in liturgy and sermons. Administered by parochial 
councils, the Ukrainian parishes passed in fact from the jurisdiction 
of the Russian hierarchy to that of the All-Ukrainian Tserkovna 
Rada. The inevitable showdown came in the spring of 1920, when 
the Kievan bishop suspended all clergy of the Ukrainian parishes. 
The Rada replied with a formal proclamation of the autocephaly of 
the Ukrainian church.’ Soon afterwards, the Patriarchate unfrocked 
all the autocephalist clergy and threatened the whole movement 
with an anathema.'"* The Tserkovna Rada in its turn denied the 
canonical authority of the Russian episcopate over Ukraine, charging 
Moscow with a succession of violations of the canons and spirit 
of the Church, from the annexation of the Kievan Metropoly in 
the 17th century to its sabotage of the Ukrainian national revolution. 

Thus after several years of struggle within the Orthodox 
Church, Ukraine became split into two ecclesiastical entities, each 
claiming its dogmatic and canonical orthodoxy; the Russian (Pa- 
triarchal) Church deriving its continued strength from its well- 
institutionalized structure, canonical continuity and habitual al- 


11 Metropolitan Vasyl Lypkivsky, Vidrodzhennia Tserkvy v Ukraini 1917-1930 
(Toronto: “Dobra Knyzhka,” 1959), p. 31. 

12 “Vid Vseukrainskoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkovnoi Rady do ukrainskoho pravo- 
‘slavnoho hromadianstva — Lyst pershy ,’ dated May 5, 1920. Cited in full in 
Tserkva i Zhyttia, No. 1(1927), pp. 120-23. 

13 Lypkivsky, op. cit., p. 40. 
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legiance of the majority of the believers; and the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Church embracing the nationally conscious strata of the 
population and attracting a popular following by its intense fun- 
damentalist religious message, national language and rites, and 
social radicalism. By 1923, a third contestant entered this eccles- 
iastical struggle in Ukraine, cutting into the clerical and urban lay 
following of the Patriarchal Church; this was the Living or Renova- 
tionist Church, an offshoot of the frustrated progressive reform 
movement in the Russian Church. Enjoying open support from 
the Soviet authorities, this Church failed to win a significant lay 
following in Ukraine, despite its half-hearted concessions to Ukrain- 
ian sentiments." 

The emergence of an independent national Church received an 
enthusiastic response from the Ukrainian intelligentsia and nation- 
ally-minded peasantry. More and more Ukrainized parishes were 
formed throughout Ukraine. But severed now from the Russian 
Church, the Autocephalous Church encountered its most serious 
problem in the absence from its ranks of canonically consecrated 
bishops who could extend the apostolic succession to the Ukrainian 
autocephalous episcopate and ordain new clergy to serve the rapidly 
growing flock of the new church. For more than a year, the 
Tserkovna Rada searched in vain for two bishops who would ordain 
hierarchs for the Ukrainian church. None of the Russian bishops 
would agree to undertake this task, while access to other Orthodox 
Churches was blocked to the autocephalists by the Soviet authori- 
ties.‘° Had the Autocephalous Church succeeded in obtaining prop- 
erly ordained episcopate, its canonical position would have been 
incomparably stronger and its recognition by at least some other 
Orthodox Churches probably just a matter of time. 


In the fall of 1921, the All-Ukrainian Church Sobor met in 
Kiev to lay the dogmatic and canonical foundations for the Church 
and determine its organization and program. Above all, the Sobor 
had to resolve two crucial questions: Was this gathering in which 
no bishop participated a canonically valid Sobor empowered to 
speak for the Ukrainian Orthodox Church? Could the Sobor itself, 


14In 1925 the Renovationist Church in Ukraine even proclaimed its ‘auto- 
cephaly” and declared itself in favor of the “Ukrainization” of the Church; in 
fact, however, it remained dependent on the Moscow Synod, and predominantly 
Russian in the composition of its leadership, language, and orientation. See: 
A. Pokrovsky, “Avtokefalia Pravoslavnoi Tserkvy na Ukraini,” Ukrainsky Pra- 
voslavny Blahovisnyk, (Kharkiv), 1(1925), Nos. 14-18, and Heyer, op. cit., pp. 
104-107. 
15 Lypkivsky, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 
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in the absence of bishops, ordain the episcopate for the new Church? 
After prolonged soul-searching deliberations, both questions were 
answered in the positive, at the cost, however, of fundamental 
changes in the existing canons of the Orthodox Church. Not unlike 
other protest movements in the Church history, the All-Ukrainian 
Sobor had to seek justification in the primitive Christianity of Apos- 
tolic times, closer to the springs of faith and hence more genuine 
than the latter-day accumulation of interpretations and canons; 
also reminiscent of such movements of protest against the ecclesi- 
astical status quo was the Sobor’s opposition of “natural right” to 
the positive right of the Church. 

While reaffirming all the dogmas of the Eastern Christian 
Church, the Sobor resolved that, being the “genuine voice of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church inspired by the Holy Ghost,” it should 
have the right to change those canons which, although justified in 
the past, could no longer meet the present vital needs of the 
Ukrainian Church nor further its organic development.'* This was 
a crucial decision, for the Sobor thereby assumed the prerogatives 
of ecumenical councils,’’ breaking away from the existing canonical 
framework of the Orthodox Church; on this decision were based 
all the concrete modifications in the church rules introduced by 
the Sobor. To list the most important ones: 


(1) The episcopal government of the Church shall be replaced by the 
Sobor-rule (sobornopravnist); on all levels of the Church organization, its gov- 
ernment should be exercised by the councils of clergy and faithful, with the 
highest authority residing in the All-Ukrainian Sobor, and between its sessions 
—in the All-Ukrainian Church Council; all ecclesiastical offices in the Church 
shall be filled by election.18 

(2) The apostolic succession and the gift of grace shall reside not in 
the bishops alone but in the whole Church, which through its Sobor has the 
right to ordain the first two bishops for the Ukrainian Church.19 

(3) White married clergymen shall have equal rights with the monastic 
clergy in episcopal appointments; the clergy shall have the right to divorce 
and remarriage in accordance with the civil laws, and may wear civilian 
clothing outside the church.2° 


The All-Ukrainian Sobor also confirmed the autocephaly of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church and complete Ukrainization of 


16 “Documents inedits. L’Eglise Orthodoxe Panukrainenne creé en 1921 a 
Kiev,” Orientalia Christiana (Rome), No. 3 (June, 1923), p. 87. 

17 See Lototsky, Avtokefalia, p. 12. 

18 Documents inedits ..., op. cit., p. 92. 

19 Ibid., pp. 93-94. According to Lypkivsky (op. cit., pp. 56-58), four other 
bishops were also consecrated with the “participation of the whole Sobor.” 

20 Documents inedits..., op. cit., pp. 102-103. 
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church life. Providing for a wide participation of laymen in ail 
phases of the Church life, the Sobor also emphasized the further 
development of church brotherhoods and lay preaching, broad uti- 
lization of folk art and music, and revival of the historic Ukrainian 
church rites and traditions.*‘ Monastic institutions, it decreed, should 
be reformed in the direction of working religious communes.” As 
for the Church’s relationship to the State, the Sobor accepted the 
official separation of the Church from the State as “according to 
the teachings of Christ’’;** while welcoming some of the revolu- 
tionary social reforms, the Sobor resolution committed the Church 
to a strictly apolitical platform.** 

In accordance with its canonical reforms, the Sobor elected 
the first two hierarchs of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church— 
Vasyl Lypkivsky, the spiritual leader of the movement, as the 
Metropolitan of Kiev and all Ukraine, and Nestor Sharayivsky, 
as his deputy and Archbishop of the Kievan Diocese. They were 
consecrated in a moving ceremony patterned after the early practice 
of the Alexandrine Church, with all members of the Sobor laying 
their hands on the two episcopal candidates.** Aware of this extra- 
ordinary mode of consecration, not practiced in the Church since 
the 2nd century, the Sobor decreed, however, that “henceforth, 
...the ordination of bishops in the Ukrainian Christian Church 
shall be performed by two or more bishops, in accordance with the 
rule of the Ecumenical Eastern Church.” ** Accordingly, the two 
thus consecrated hierarchs, ordained with the participation of the 
Sobor four more bishops for several dioceses of Ukraine.’ 

The First All-Ukrainian Orthodox Sobor, that lasted from the 
14th to the 30th of October, 1921, concluded the formative stage 
of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church Movement. It represented 
a radical break with the canonical status quo, a break which, at 
least as far as the question of the episcopate was concerned, was not 
a matter of choice, but rather the consequence of the unfavorable 


21 Ibid., pp. 95, 97-118, 121-23. 

22 Ibid., p. 97. 

23 Ibid., p. 94. 

24 Ibid. 

25 For a description of this soborna posviata, see V. Chekhivsky, “Osnovy 
vyzvolenna Ukrainskoi Avtokefalnoi Pravoslavnoi Tserkvy,’ Tserkva i Zhyttia, 
No, 2-3(1927), p. 189. 

26 Documents inedits ..., op. cit., p. 94. 

27 Lypkivsky, op cit., pp. 56-58. Among the four was the present head of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church in the USA, Metropolitan Ivan Theodorovych, 
the only known survivor among the hierarchy of the Autocephalous Church in 
Ukraine. 
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circumstances attending the birth of the new Church. The ecclesi- 
astical conflict between Russian nationalism entrenched in the hier- 
archy and protected by the canons of the Church, and the Ukrainian 
nationalism forced to rely on the lower-clergy and lay following 
in the predominantly episcopalian Church, compelled the auto- 
cephalist movement to resort to revolutionary means in order to 
Ukrainize the Church. 
Il 


Because of its formation in such circumstances, the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church was at once forced into canon- 
ical disadvantageous position which unquestionably prevented some 
of the clergy and faithful from joining its ranks and exposed the 
new Church to charges of schism, Uniate leanings, Protestantism, 
and even Bolshevism. To be sure, the Russian Orthodox Church, 
soon to be joined in this respect by its living (Renovationist) 
faction, made the most of this weakness of the Autocephalous 
Church. 

Nevertheless, the 1920’s registered a remarkable growth of the 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Church. According to conservative esti- 
mates of its opponents,** membership in the autocephalous parishes 
grew to three million faithful, recruited from the most nationally 
active Ukrainian elements in the cities and villages. By the middle 
of the decade the Church numbered some 1,500 parishes, served by 
approximately 3,000 priests and deacons, and 34 bishops.** The 
influence of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church soon extended 
beyond the boundaries of Ukraine; its parishes sprang up in the 
Ukrainian settlements of Kuban, Kazakhstan, and Western Siberia, 
among the Ukrainian emigrees in Manchuria, Yugoslavia, and West- 
ern Europe; and a separate archdiocese of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church was formed in the United States and Canada.*° 


28 Archbishop Iosip (Krechetovych), Proiskhozhdenie i sushchnost samo- 
sviatstva lipkovtsev (Kharkiv, 1925), cited in A. Richynsky’s, Problemy ukrain- 
skoi religiynoi svidomosty (Volodymyr Volynsky: By the author, 1933), p. 6. 

29 Protokol Velykykh Mykilskykh Zboriv VPTsR, May 25-30, 1924; Protokol 
Velykykh Pokrovskykh Zboriv VPTsR, October 25-30, 1926 (both in the archive 
of Metropolitan I. Theodorovych); Archpriest Mytrofan Iavdas, Ukrainska Avto- 
kefalna Pravoslavna Tserkva (Munich-Ingolstadt: Regional Church Assembly 
of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church in Germany, 1956), pp. 158- 
59; D. Ihnatiuk, Ukrainska Avtokefalna Tserkva i Soyuz Vyzvolennia Ukrainy 
(Kharkiv-Kiev: State Publishing House of Ukraine, 1930), p. 20. 

30 Lypkivsky, op. cit., pp. 84-96. The Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church in 
Canada was, in fact, established in 1918, but it was only in 1924 that Archbishop 
Ivan Theodorovych, dispatched by the Kievan Tserkovna Rada, assumed leader- 
ship over this Church, as well as its counterpart in the U.S.A. 
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The ecclesiastical and lay leadership of the Church was de- 
rived primarily from those circles of the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
which played an important role in the political and cultural revolu- 
tion of the years 1917-19, and who were neither assimilated by the 
Soviet regime nor able themselves to accept the new political real- 
ity. This in itself was one of the important considerations in the 
later Soviet policy towards the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church. 
The latter remained for a decade the only major legal national in- 
stitution which, while continuing in the religious sphere the idea 
of Ukrainian liberation from Moscow and independent spiritual 
development, remained in its internal life outside Bolshevik ideo- 
logical and political control; despite its formal declarations of 
loyalty to the regime, the Autocephalous Church remained pro- 
foundly nationalistic and anti-communist in its sentiments; and its 
influence reached deeper into the popular masses than any other 
organized expression of the Ukrainian national movement in the 
1920’s. Its very success, it seems, was a surprise to the Soviet 
Ukrainian authorities, who while hoping to use the autocephalous 
movement to disrupt the Russian Orthodox Church, expected it io 
wither away, or at least to become a Ukrainian variant of the So- 
viet-controlled Living Church.*! Even the “national communists” in 
the Kharkiv government, who apparently preferred the Auto- 
cephalous Church with its program of Ukrainization and social 
reform to the old Russian Church, were dissatisfied by the fact 
that the former absorbed some of the best Ukrainian elements, 
including young talented forces needed for the Soviet “cultural 
revolution” in Ukraine.** 


An open clash between the regime and the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Church appeared inevitable. Beginning in 1922, the latter 
was subjected to an increasing barrage of official criticism as a 
haven for the “Petlurite intelligentsia,” and as a nationalist ‘“‘counter- 
revolutionary institution.** Attempts to infiltrate the Church and 
disrupt it from within by an officially-inspired “progressive” faction™ 


31 Lypkivsky, op. cit., p. 158; V. Potiyenko, “Vidnovlennia ierarkhii 
Ukrainskoi Pravoslavnoi Avtokefalnoi Tserkvy,’” Paper read before the meeting 
of the Ukrainian St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in Sosnowiec, Poland, January 1, 
1944, pp. 45-46. 

32 Ibid. 

33 E. g. Visti (Kharkiv), June 2, 1923; Komunist (Kharkiv), October 24, 
1925; Pravda, November 25, 1925. See also I. Sukhopluev, “Tserkovnoe kontr- 
revolutsionnoe dvizhenie na Ukraine,” Oktiabrskaia revolutsia: Pervoe piati- 
letiye (Kharkov: State Publishing House of Ukraine, 1922), pp. 260-70. 
34On the Soviet-sponsored “Active Christian Church” that attempted to 
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were accompanied by mounting administrative harassment, arrests 
of the leaders of the Church and some executions.** When these 
measures to force the Church to “purge” its membership and change 
its orientation failed, the Soviet authorities undertook by the end 
of the decade a complete suppression of the Autocephalous Church. 

The official decision to liquidate the Ukrainian Church was, 
apparently, connected with important changes in the Soviet church 
and nationality policies. The Russian (Patriarchal) Church had 
been purged of anti-Soviet leaders, and since 1927 the patriarchal 
locum tenens, Metropolitan Sergei, had committed it to positive 
support of Soviet policies.** By the late 1920’s Russian nationalism 
—the so-called “great-power chauvinism’”—began to be quietly 
rehabilitated in the new guise of “Soviet patriotism” with ‘“bour- 
geois nationalism” in the non-Russian republics becoming the “main 
danger.” In Ukraine, this was reflected in the accelerated purge of 
the Party of “national communists,” discontinuation of the Ukrainiza- 
tion, and increasingly severe attacks on Ukrainian literary, artistic, 
scientific institutions and other centers of Ukrainian cultural life. 
The principal pretext for this witch-hunt against the Ukrainian 
intellectuals was a number of actual and GPU-invented underground 
nationalist organizations, supposedly working for some foreign 
powers and striving toward the separation of Ukraine from the 
USSR. 

The Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church was one of 
the first national institutions to be liquidated in this chauvinistic 
campaign. Conveniently accused of being but a legal arm of the 
underground Spilka Vyzvolennia Ukrainy (“The Union for the Liber- 
ation of Ukraine’), an accusation in support of which the Soviet 
side presented more than doubtful evidence,*’ the Church was sup- 


take over control of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church in the years 1923-26, 
see Lypkivsky, op. cit., pp. 162-78, and Siyach (Chicago), No. 2 (1927). 

35 Thus in 1922 the G.P.U. executed the secretary of the All-Ukrainian 
Church Rada, together with some 45 Kievan members of the UAPTs; in 1926 
Metropolitan Lypkivsky, several bishops and a large number of clergy were 
imprisoned for varying lengths of time; some were exiled from Ukraine. Between 
1923 and mid-1926, all but one of the plenary meetings of the Rada were re- 
fused official permission, and in 1923 the authorities cancelled the “registration” 
of the Rada, thus placing it in an extra-legal position; only in 1926, with the 
change in the leadership of the Church, did the Government again legalize the 
Church. 

36 For Metropolitan Sergei’s Declaration of July 29, 1927, which initiated the 
beginning of the Church-State collaboration in the USSR, see M. Spinka, The 
Church in Soviet Russia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 161-65. 

37 See Petlurivshchyna pered proletarskym sudom (“Spilka Vyzvolennia 
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pressed in 1929-1930 with the GPU presiding over the tragi- 
comedy of the Extraordinary Sobor called in 1930 which formally 
dissolved the Autocephalous Church.** Between 1929 and 1938, the 
whole episcopate of the Church was arrested and condemned to 
execution or long terms of slave labor.*® Most of the priests and 
many thousands of the faithful of the Ukrainian Church shared 
the fate of its episcopate.*® Thus was closed a chapter in the recent 
religious and political history of Ukraine, leaving behind, however, 
a legacy that, as shown by the revival of the Church in the 
German-occupied Ukraine of 1941-43,*1 has become a living part 
of Ukrainian national and religious consciousness. 


Ukrainy”) (Winnipeg: Workers’-Farmers’ Publishing Association, 1930), esp. 
pp. 52-66, and Ukrainskaya kontr-revolutsia pered sovetskim sudom,’ Pravda, 
February 27-March 2, 1930. 

38 For the resolutions of the Extraordinary Sobor of January 29-30, 1930, 
see Ihnatiuk, op. cit., Appendix I, pp. 27-31. Having recognized the charges of 
the G.P.U., even before the trial of the “Union for the Liberation of Ukraine” 
as “valid,” the “Sobor” condemned the past activities of the UAPTs and dis- 
solved its central organization, but left intact individual parishes of the Church. 
Some 300 autocephalist parishes survived the mass repressions of 1929-30, and 
late in 1930 were again united in a Ukrainian Orthodox Church (whose new 
platform, significantly, dropped the principles of autocephaly and sobornopravnist ; 
under Metropolitan I. Pavlovsky kept under close surveillance by the G.P.U., 
the remnants of the UAPTs were slowly liquidated, with the last parish closed 
in 1936. 

39 Except for Archbishop Theodorovych, who left Ukraine late in 1923 
to assume leadership of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church in North America; in 
1941, only two former autocephalist bishops were located in Ukraine; both 
have spent a decade in the Soviet concentration camps. 

40 Out of some 3,000 autocephalist clergy, only 270 could still be found 
in Ukraine in 1941, after the withdrawal of the Soviet regime. Pravoslavny 
Ukrainets (Chicago), No. 9 (April, 1953), p. 7. 

41 On the revival of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church in the 
German-occupied Ukraine, see John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism 1939- 
1945 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), pp. 191-208. 





ECONOMIC PENETRATION OF COMMUNISM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By JOsE JULIO SANTA PINTER 


1. SOVIET SUPPORT 


As a starting point, we have the cliches referring to the pro- 
gress achieved by the Socialist countries, headed by the Soviet 
Union, with special emphasis on the new Seven-Year Plan of the 
USSR. Regarding this Plan the Secretary General of the Chilean 
Communist Party said, at the plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, May 10, 1959, that “the realization of the goals of the 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan does not harm Chile in the least”; on the 
contrary, he went on, “it will benefit our country and all Latin 
American nations, because it will assist in the development of the 
international conditions of our own independent progress.” * 

In the same order of ideas, we may mention the talks held in 
Chengchov, in the Honan province, between Mao Tse-tung and the 
leaders of twelve Latin American communist parties, after the 
closing of the XXIst Congress of the Communist Party. Those 
present came from Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, Panama and Paraguay. At 
the end of the talks, Mao Tse-tung assured the Latin American 
Reds of “the total support of the fraternal Chinese communist 
party.” ? 

The same cooperation was mentioned by all Latin American 
delegations visiting Peiping during 1959.* 


2. FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade, which, according to the Soviet Encyclopaedia, 
is to be considered as part and parcel of the USSR foreign policy, 


1 Sergio Fernandez Larrain, Chile, in Estudios sobre el Comunismo; San- 
tiago, Chile, Vol. VII, No. 26, October-December 1959, pp. 51 and ff. Quoted 
passage on page 73. 

2“Kommunismus in Lateinamerika” in Ostprobleme, Bonn, Vol. XI, No. 20, 
October 2, 1959, pp. 626 ff, hic ibidem. See also Ricardo Sanez-Hayes: “Mao 
Tse-tung and Latin America” in La Prensa, Buenos Aires, April 8, 1960. 

3 Ibidem. See Sergio Fernandez Larrain, op. cit., p. 79. 
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in spite of being just a sideline and not the main feature of the 
Soviet political economy,‘ is a State Monopoly (Article 1 of the 
Resolution of the Central Executive Committee, March 13, 1922)° 
and one of the activities reserved to the Federal State (Article 14 
of the 1936 Stalin Constitution). 

The USSR utilizes trade and economic aid as a “spearhead in 
the drive to win political influence, helped by two modern media of 
economic infiltration: advertising and propaganda.” ° 

Here we should distinguish between two things: while economic 
aid is more popular in Asia and Africa,’ trade is the preferred tool 
in the Western Hemisphere, especially in Latin America, although, 
as we shall see in the case of Argentina, both may operate together. 

This being the case, the new political weapon of the Kremlin 
is precisely to enter into trade agreements in this part of the 
Americas, trying thus to “push in another wedge and to further 
Soviet expansionism by bringing the imperialistic yoke to bear on 
trade relations,” the Bulganin Plan of economic aid representing 2 
political trade weapon which, under the guise of “trade with the 
USSR and the satellites” seek to spread the influence of the fellow 
travelers.® 

While “during the years 1956 and 1957 trade between Latin 
America and the Soviet bloc has shown an appreciable decrease... 
in 1958... the trend changed; preliminary data show that such 
trade may be estimated at 240-250 million dollars, representing 4 
20 percent increase over the corresponding 1957 total,” as men- 
tioned in the report submitted by the Judiciary Committee of the 
U.S. Senate to the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Law and other internal security laws, 
March 26, 1959.° 

As a matter of fact, at the close of 1958 there were in force 
some 23 trade agreements between five American Republics ~-and 


4XX: “Trade and Aid as Political Weapons” in Estudios sobre el Comu- 
nismo, No. 27, 1960, p. 56. 

5 Miguel Luban: Modern Soviet Legislation, translation by the author, text 
reviewed by Julian Calvo, Luis Fernandez Clerigo and Mariano Ruiz Funes; 
edition authorized by the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City, no date (possibly 
1947), p. 234. 

6 See footnote 4, above. 

7 See “Sovjet-Union” in the series Merkblitter fiir den deutschen Aussen- 
handel, Kéln, 1958, p. 14. 

8 J. J. Martinez Bersetche: “Communism in Uruguay” in Estudios sobre el 
Comunismo, VII, No. 24, pp. 69 and ff; hic: p. 87. 

® See the text in Estudios sobre el Comunismo, No. 26, pp. 121 and ff: hie- 
p. 121. Also the table on page 127. 
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the Soviet bloc as compared to the 20 agreements entered into by 
six Latin American countries and the Socialist bloc. Specifically, 
these were: 

Argentina — trade and payment agreements with Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the USSR; also 
payment agreements with East Germany and Red China (Jnter- 
bank). 

Brazil — trade and payment agreements with Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland, and payment agreements with Eastern Ger- 
many and Rumania. “The new contract for the sale of 133,000 
bags of Brazilian coffee to the Soviet Union—weighing 8,000 metric 
tons and worth 5 million dollars—has been signed at the Brazilian 
Coffee Institute. This was the second contract signed with the 
Russians, the first being for 63,000 bags, reaching over the half- 
way mark of the 333,000 bag agreement, concluded between the two 
countries last year” (Brazilian Embassy Daily Newsletter, May 25, 
1960). 

Colombia — agreement between the semi-official Confederation 
of Coffee Growers of Colombia and East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mexico — trade and payment agreements with Czechoslovakia. 

Uruguay —- trade and payment agreements with Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania; payment agreements with Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland and the Soviet Union.’® 

To these the negotiations of Mikoyan in Cuba must be added, 
as well as his talks of a business nature in Mexico and elsewhere. 

One must recognize that the trade relations between Latin 
America and the Soviet bloc are flourishing.'' Thus in Ecuador 
the Communist Party advocates trade relations with the USSR, 
and succeeded in obtaining the reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia and the signing of a trade agreement with 
the latter in 1956.'* 

On the other hand, Argentina signed an agreement with the 
USSR, in October 1958, providing for the grant of one hundred 
million U.S. dollars’ worth of equipment “for power production and 
national economic development.” ** 

By virtue of this agreement, contract No. 57/28-9045 was 
signed by the “Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales” (State Oil Fields) 


10 Ibid., p. 127 

11 See “Kommunismus in Lateinamerika,’ op. cit., p. 627. 

12 Ibid., p. 631. 

13 Agreement ratified by Law No. 14491 (Boletin Oficial, February 4, 1959, 
and Anales de Legislacion Argentina, Boletin No. 3, Vol. XIX, 1959, p. 10). 
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of Argentina, and the Moscow agency “V. O. Autoexport,’ Novem- 
ber 4, 1958; it covers slightly more than four million U.S. dollars’ 
worth of machinery and replacement parts. 

Likewise, the June 25, 1958 agreement may be mentioned, 
covering the purchase of 1,000,000 metric tons of Soviet crude oil, 
with a 10 percent margin either way at the discretion of the 
Y.P.F.; the oil was to be suppied between July 10, 1958, and July 
31, 1959."* 

3. THE COMMON MARKET 


At the present juncture of world politics and economic develop- 
ments, it is not difficult to show—with the help, especially, of the 
European example—that national and international integration 
“constitutes the only secure means of taking advantage of the 
enormous prospects of progress now open to the backward coun- 
tries which technical advance will impose upon them, lest they 
sink, as never before, into poverty, ignorance and sickness, thwart- 
ing their access to the democratic plentitude.” * 

This task “is made extremely difficult by the presence of 
communism” because communism, “like any imperialism, does not 
conceive any other integration than that realized in the interest 
of the metropolitan interests that further it”; thus communism is 
the biggest obstacle—as it is deep-seated and widespread—now’ op- 
posing the integration in the Ibero-American field.” * 

This explains very clearly why it is advantageous for the Reds— 
as to any imperialistic school—that Latin America be kept in a 
chaotic state, as the area which offers a breeding milieu for testing 
its theoretical and practical doctrines. Hence its endeavor to split 
it from the U.S. 

Consequently, the Communists oppose the Common Market 
establishing a Free Trade Zone,’’ as well as the Inter-American 
Development Bank;'* on the other hand, they try to sell Latin 


14 See also the text in Boletin de Informaciones Petroliferas, Buenos Aires, 
August 1958, No. 306, pp. 58 thru 67. 

15 Carlos de Baraibar: “Communism and Ibero-American Integration” in 
Estudios sobre el Comunismo, VII, No. 23, 1959, pp. 1 and ff. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Treaty of Montevideo, of February 18, 1960, establishing a Free Trade 
Zone and creating the Latin American Association of Free Trade, signed by 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay and authorizing 
Bolivia, by a decision of the same date, to sign said treaty “as a signatory 
State” within four months. 

18 Dated April 8, 1959. It was ratified by Argentina, Law 14 843 (Boletin 
Oficial, October 3, 1959). 
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Americans the advantages offered by trading with the USSR, Red 
China and the satellite countries.’ 


4. THE AGRARIAN QUESTION 


Since the Lenin era “International Communism has used for 
leverage the agrarian question, as a raison detre of its State 
capitalism,” writes Damaso Mac Laurin.” 

In a monograph titled Partido Comunista de Chile: Vanguardia 
de la Clase Obrera del Pueblo (Teoria y Practica) [The Chilean 
Communist Party: Vanguard of the People’s Working Class (Theory 
and Practice) ], 1956, one finds the statement that “the main ally 
of the working class is the peasantry,” and that two media of 
penetration are to be used: the rural trade union and the agrarian 
reform. 

A verbatim quotation from this pamphlet shows which method 
is to be followed: 


To single out, as a first stage goal, one or two estates (in each region) 
where conditions are ripe for the furtherance of a movement of claims. Make 
contact with the wage earners of such estates, meet with them and learn of 
the entire scope of the problems... obstacles... etc.21 


We deem it of the greatest interest to know of the next phases, 
which are: 

First: Struggle for land for those who till it, expropriated with- 
out compensation; (a) estates of a primitive type: fragmentation 
and occupation by neighboring communities and the agricultural 
peones working same, possibly organized in a community or col- 
lective form; (b) industrialized estates: occupation by the farm 
workers who work in them, organized on a collective basis; (c) land 
tilled by sharecroppers will become their property; (d) small land- 
owners will keep their tracts, if they cultivate same. 

Second: The organization of specific groups, like trade 
unions, peasant leagues, workers’ and peasants’ blocs,” liaison of 
the same, above racial prejudices, with the urban workers’ organ- 
izations. Struggle of the workers and the peasants of Indian or 


19 Sergio Fernandez Larrain, op cit., pp. 73-4. 

20Damaso Mac Laurin: “Communists in Argentine Agriculture” (I), in 
Estudios sobre el Comunismo, VII, No. 25, 1959, p. 80. 

21 Sergio Fernandez Larrain, op. cit., p. 53. 

22 Conference of the Union of Farmers and Rural Workers of Brazil, 
established by the Second National Conference of Rural Workers and Peasants, 
Sao Paulo, 1954. See Robert J. Alexander: “The CP in Brazil; Study of an 
Aspect of Communism in Ibero-America, in Problemas del Comunismo, Wash- 
ington, Vol. II, No. 5, September-October, 1955, p. 28. 
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Negro stock, raising the same claims, formerly the goal of their 
brothers class belonging to other races. The arming of the workers 
and the peasants to conquer and defend their claims.** 

Third: Abrogation of all laws discriminatory to the Indian or 
the Negro: enslaving feudal laws, road building service, military 
recruitment, etc.** 

These objectives have already been attained in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries, for instance, Bolivia, Guatemala, Cuba,”> and Vene- 
zuela as well.”® 

As for Argentina, it may be said—setting aside the latest ex- 
propriations in the Buenos Aires province—that “the Argentine 
agrarian crisis is chronic” *’ and is characterized by the following 
factors: 

(1) The existence of the landholder as a main figure, maintain- 
ing obsolete exploitation systems; (2) the existence of imperialistic 
monopolies for the purchase or the industrialization of agricultural 
and ranching products; (3) the sale of everything the peasants 
need at exorbitant prices (by the selfsame monopolies); (4) every- 
thing worsened by the lack of heavy industry and by the national 
backwardness; (5) other contributing factors are the so-called decay 
of the terms of trade (we sell increasingly cheaper and we buy 
increasingly dearer), the imperialistic dumping, the stronger eco- 
nomic encirclement, etc.?* 

In the same vein are the answers by Paulino Gonzales Alberdi 
to a questionnaire from the communist review, Probleme des Friedens 
und des Sozialismus, on the occasion of the XIth Congress of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party (June 18-21, 1958): The progress 
of the Communist Party demands an agrarian reform by means of 
expropriating without compensation “except for the landowners 
who rationally work their estates, who recognize the laws of the 


23 See the examples of Cuba and Venezuela. 

24“The Latin Revolutionary Movement,” in Revista de la Correspondencia 
Sudamericana, 1929, pp. 290-91, quoted by Damaso Mac Laurin: “Communists 
in Argentine Agriculture” (III), in Estudios sobre el Comunismo, No. 26, p. 120. 

25 See the testimony of Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, in Estudios sobre el Comu- 
nismo, VIII, No. 27, 1960, pp. 88 ff; see also Kommunismus in Lateinamerika, 
op. cit., p. 633. On the Cuban Revolution see Blas Roca: “Revolution in Action” 
in Probleme des Friedens und des Sozialismus, East Berlin, 1959, No. 8 and in 
Ostprobleme, No. 20 (Vol XII), p. 650. 

26 Consider the consequences of last April’s revolutionary failure. 

27 Daniel Lara in Revista teorico-politica, published by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party: Nueva Hra, 1959, No. 4, pp. 268, 276-77, Buenos 
Aires, quoted by Damaso Mac Laurin (III), op. cit., p. 120, notes 6 and 7. 

28 Ibid. 
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democratic State and who assure good living and working condi- 
tions for the farmhands and other workers of the people.” On the 
other hand, the big imperialistic enterprises may be expropriated 
without compensation, especially if they are American; neverthe- 
less, foreign capital invested in enterprises and industries, demand- 
ing an evolution independent of the general economy, and that 
accept the national laws, will not be subject to expropriation.” 

We must mention the Venezuelan case, summing up what has 
been said: in Betancourt’s electoral platform,*® which the Com- 
munists supported, there appeared, among other goals, the agrarian 
reform and the non-granting of new oil concessions.** 


5. CONCLUSION 


Here are a few—possibly the most important—aspects of the 
Communist penetration in Latin American economy. First the doc- 
trine is spread, then the plan is eventually carried out. 


The Reds are aware of the difficulties they must conquer in 
order to triumph, and it is for that reason that once they win in any 
country, it is well nigh impossible to take it away from them with- 
out outside help. Herein lies the neuralgic point of the non-inter- 
vention thesis, so heatedly defended by them when they are at 
the receiving end. Yet, this thesis does not meet with the slightest 
consideration from them when the case is that of their winning 
power or helping other correlegionists or fellow travelers to reach 
power. 

Therein lies the danger of the situation. 


229 Kommunismus in Lateinamerika, op. cit., p. 628. 

30 For Betancourt’s communistic background see Freie Presse, Buenos 
Aires, April 24, 1960, p. 2. 

31 Kommunismus in Lateinamerika, op. cit., p. 635. 
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THE BASES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


The setbacks which the the United States has received in the 
past year in its foreign policy have caused many Americans to 
question the success of the present administration in this field, to 
scrutinize its motives, and to see if there is after all some basic 
defect in the carrying on of foreign policy. There is some doubt 
that many problems are being handled in the best possible way. 
This would be all to the good, if this were not an election year and 
the rival candidates for the post of President were not citing these 
mistakes and failures or explaining them away for partisan purposes. 


Any consideration of American foreign policy must start with 
the realization that the failures can be charged equally to both 
political parties and this is true not only of the period beginning 
with World War II but applies also to the first half of the twentieth 
century and also throughout the entire nineteenth. With the possible 
exception of Benjamin Franklin, perhaps our first and almost our 
only brilliantly successful diplomat, America has again and again 
taken the lead in enunciating noble conceptions but the very authors 
of these statements have failed to see the full implications of their 
words and have been brought face to face with results directly op- 
posite to their wishes. This applies with equal force to Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman as it does to Dwight D. Eisenhower. There is therefore 
no use in treating the subject from a partisan point of view. 


We must remember first that American foreign policy is the 
expression of the will of the American people with all of their 
idealism and ignorance. It represents in general what the American 
people want to believe, their knowledge of the world and foreign 
lands, their desire for success and their love of peace, their desire for 
a better and more peaceful life materially and their blind confidence 
that no matter what happens, things will turn out well. It is they 
who elect the President and Congress which adopts the budget and 
it is they who pay the taxes, grumble to their elected officials, and 
want the impossible. 
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Another force that must be taken into account is the perennial 
bureaucracy in Washington and the various posts. A new administra- 
tion can change the key figures but beneath them there is a large 
number of influential workers who consciously or unconsciously 
slant their reports to their chiefs to back up their points of view. 
Many of these were first appointed by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during the honeymoon with “good old Uncle Joe” and dread to 
see the developing impasse. They include all the crypto-Communists, 
the Russia-firsters, the believers in a single indivisible Russia and 
many of these are now fostering the hope that holy Russia will make 
peace after a break with Red China, while they talk glibly of one 
world and the unity of mankind. Senator McCarthy tried to unearth 
some of these but his often misdirected efforts inspired howls of 
protest at McCarthyism which were echoed by pseudo-liberals every- 
where. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 


The American foreign policy has been based upon a dream and a 
few political principles which have served to bring the nation to 
its present prosperity and in turn have led the people to their pre- 
sent questioning. That dream led the early Americans to cross the 
Appalachian Mountains, to cross the prairies and then the Rockies 
and finally to reach the Pacific Ocean. That dream was the building 
of a nation of free men and women not only from the descendants 
of the original settlers but from all the oppressed peoples of the 
world, which they identified with monarchical Europe. It led to 
the mass immigration of the nineteenth century and to the creation 
of the United States as we know it today. That dream is being rudely 
challenged by Nikita Khrushchev who boldly declares that he and 
the Kremlin know best and that the world of the future is to be 
the slave of the Kremlin. As a part of that dream there is the 
modern corollary that all men everywhere must be free and that 
these free men meeting through their duly elected representatives 
in a world organization actuated by one set of peace-loving principles 
can produce a warless world. That, too, is being challenged by Khru- 
shchev who believes that until a Communist dictatorship is uni- 
versally established there can only be a peaceful coexistence which 
covers and permits Communist Russian infiltration and sabotage 
and civil strife. 

This dream, first put into words in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, soon showed that it needed further expression and reg- 
ulation. It was like a sermon against sin and in thirteen years 
the new nation adopted the Constitution to regulate legally the 
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conditions of its life. That Constitution still functions although 
professional malcontents at home or abroad still regard it as an 
impossible adulteration of the Declaration of Independence. It was 
the spirit of the Declaration that aided in the French Revolution, 
the revolt of New Spain, and all the later developments including 
the general principle of self-determination for all nations. That 
dream too is being challenged by Moscow. 

The political principles and doctrines came next. The first of 
these was set out in George Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 
which he delivered in 1796 and in which he warned the young 
nation against interfering in European political disputes, i. e. the 
struggle between England and France for the control of the world. 
It was long the gospel of American isolationism but we must not 
forget that after his retirement from the Presidency Washington 
himself resumed his military commission when the French Republic 
commenced to manifest aggressive designs upon America. That is 
often forgotten but it played a strong role in America’s entrance 
into World War I. 

This led further to the feeling that the United States should 
be all in one piece and this held up for many years the granting 
of statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska. The late Senator Borah 
of Idaho who was willing to annex Mexico, if necessary, stumped 
the country to oppose the purchase from Denmark of the Virgin 
Islands on the ground that they were not part of the American 
mainland and so would only be a liability. It led America after the 
Spanish-American War to liberate Cuba and also to train and then 
set free the Philippine Islands and kept America from becoming 
a colonial power in the sense of Great Britain or France. It also 
fostered the spirit of pacifism in the Mississippi Valley for decades 
until air travel showed that the central part of the United States 
was as open to attack under modern conditions as were the two 
coasts. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The second principle was the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. The 
Spanish colonies had revolted and declared their independence and 
Spain and the other members of the Holy Alliance were talking 
of recovering them. Czar Alexander I, claiming the entire Pacific 
coast north of Spanish California, had forbidden Americans to 
enter the North Pacific. The Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
had been Minister in Russia and knew Russian policy well and so 
he persuaded President Monroe to issue a statement that the Ameri- 
can continents, once free, were not to be again the subject of colo- 
nization from Europe. 
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In a sense it made the United States the protector of South 
and Central America. Had the South American states or a goodly 
number worked their way to a successful internal order speedily, 
the development of the Monroe Doctrine would have taken a dif- 
ferent form. There have been times when the American attitude 
may have been too paternal but the nations of South America have 
maintained their freedom and have grown into the Organization of 
American States. This has now been denounced by Khrushchev 
through his stooge Fidel Castro but as President Eisenhower has 
pointed out, if the Organization of American States fails, it is still 
to the interest of the United States to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 
The world depression of 1929 struck South American economy (then 
as now largely dependent on the export of raw materials) very 
severely and it will require careful thought both here and in the 
South American capitals to secure a new and better system of pro- 
duction and industry but apparently a beginning has been made in 
the recent conference at San Jose and Bogota and the way should 
be open without admitting the Russian system of state slavery 
which at first sight may seem appealing to an underdeveloped 
people. 

Then came the doctrine of the Open Door promulgated for 
China by John Hay after the Boxer Rebellion and during the time 
when the European powers were endeavoring to carve out their 
own domains in China by means of the so-called treaty ports, 
located at the coastal end of the main rivers and trade routes. 
This helped to maintain the territorial integrity of China but it 
could not prevent Russia again from impinging on the landside 
and operating in the more remote provinces near Siberia and Rus- 
sian Central Asia, now the scene of Khrushchev’s “virgin lands,” and 
Mongolia and Manchuria through which Soviet Russia supplied the 
Chinese Communists with arms. 

These were the leading principles of American foreign policy 
through the nineteenth century and in the very beginning of the 
twentieth. The administration of Theodore Roosevelt marked a 
turning point in more senses than one. He was a dynamic personality, 
if not necessarily a deep thinker or philosopher and he was deter- 
mined to win for the United States proper respect. The impact of 
European leftist thought was just beginning with some slight tinge 
of Marxism but Roosevelt’s campaign against malefactors of great 
wealth and the newly organized trusts laid the basis not for a 
leftist party in the European sense but for a more healthy national- 
ism which proposed to develop for American purposes the qualities 
and wealth of the United States. He suppressed the last efforts of 
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the colonial empires of Western Europe to exert their will on South 
America, he built the Panama Canal, and there were moments 
when it seemed as if he might create an American imperialism 
of his own brand. That however did not happen and he left the 
country prepared for the period of disturbances that led up to 
World War I. 

In 1912 Woodrow Wilson, a Southerner by birth, a professor 
of political science and president of Princeton University, was 
elected President. He chose for political reasons William Jennings 
Bryan, a Nebraskan, a great orator and an ardent advocate of the 
old mid-Western pacifistic populism, as Secretary of State. Bryan 
attempted for some years to arrange treaties of arbitration with 
all the major countries but in the meantime World War I had 
broken out. Bryan finally resigned because he refused to approve 
any steps that might involve the United States in the war, some- 
thing upon which American public opinion especially in the East 
and under the influence of Theodore Roosevelt, became more and 
more insistent. Finally the repeated submarine attacks by the 
German navy forced Wilson to declare war and devote to foreign 
affairs part at least of the attention that he had previously devoted 
to internal reform. 

Wilson was a controversial figure in his lifetime. He cared 
little and perhaps knew less about great probiems raised by the 
war and especially by the Russian Revolution and in many cases 
he was badly served by his sources of information. He was in 
constant conflict with the Republicans led by Theodore Roosevelt 
and after his death by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, two men with a wide knowledge of Western Europe. Wilson 
was interested in ending the war by the formation of a League of 
Nations and his addresses and speeches, while striking, often 
turned into almost Presbyterian sermons. 


WILSON’S FOURTEEN POINTS 


In January, 1918, he issued his celebrated Fourteen Points as 
to the aims of the United States and his views of a permanent 
peace. These Points became the basis for the next phase of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. In dealing with the problems of Western Europe 
they were very definite and often practicable. Wilson wanted to 
destroy the old methods of colonial exploitation whereby peoples 
and continents were divided up by the diplomats of the great em- 
pires and to provide the native population with the opportunity 
to have autonomy, so far as possible in their internal affairs. Thus 
Point Ten said: “The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
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among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development.” It 
was only later under the pressure of his friend, Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, that Wilson amended this to grant independence to Czecho- 
slovakia and the Croatian lands by dividing the Dual Monarchy. 
Point Six dealing with Russia called for “The evacuation of all Rus- 
sian territory, and such a settlement of ail questions affecting Russia 
as will secure the best and freest cooperation of the other nations 
of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere wel- 
come into the society of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing.” Wilson seemed indifferent to any of the questions raised 
either by Bolshevism or by the efforts of the non-Russian peoples 
to secure their political liberty. There was the same vagueness 
in Article Twelve providing autonomy for the peoples of Turkey. 
On the other hand Point Thirteen called for an independent Polish 
State “on territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea.” 
Finally Point Fourteen called for the establishment of a general 
association of nations. 

The Fourteen Points were a strange mixture of realism, ideal- 
ism and vagueness, if not contradiction, but Wilson hoped that the 
proposed association of nations would iron out all difficulties, once 
the people were free and the association functioning. At the end 
of the war, Wilson went to Paris and fought for his ideals and he 
won the proposed League of Nations, although many of the peace 
settlements could not have satisfied him. 

The Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations were 
bitterly attacked by the Republicans and since Wilson would accept 
no compromise in any even minor form, the Republicans under 
Senator Lodge came more into bitter personal as well as political 
opposition. Wilson collapsed physically under the strain and those 
elements favoring isolationism came into power and dominated 
American policy for almost two decades, although there was a 
steadily increasing contact between the leaders of America and 
the League of Nations which America declined to enter. 

It was a corollary of President Wilson’s ideas that once a 
League of Nations was established and the various nations had 
joined it there could be no more neutrality in the old sense. Yet 
although the United States rejected the League, Secretary of State 
Henry W. Stimson under President Hoover, relying upon a mass 
of interlocking treaties, endeavored to secure an international stand 
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against Japan’s aggression in Manchuria but he failed. It was only 
on the very edge of its dissolution that the League did bring itself 
to expel the Soviet Union during World War II for its unprovoked 
attack on Finland. 


RECOGNITION OF THE USSR 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected President in 1932 
in the middle of the depression, he almost immediately recognized 
the Soviet Union against great opposition and in the first stages 
of his administration he showed a marked sympathy for ideas rem- 
iniscent of the European left as it proceeded to organize resistance 
to Nazism and Fascism. 

When World War II broke out with the cooperation of Hitler 
and Stalin, Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, felt drawn together in the Atlantic Charter. When 
Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, Stalin was included in the group 
of statesmen who prepared the opposition to Hitler. Stalin won 
practically all his demands and it was only just before his death 
that there were signs that Roosevelt came to a realization that in 
trusting “good old Uncle Joe,” he was damning irreparably his own 
hopes for a free world despite the new United Nations. 

Stalin had his way and extended the Communist Empire into 
central Europe. He seized China and had secured footholds in other 
countries before President Harry S. Truman presented the Marshall 
Plan to restore a shattered continent and planned both in Europe 
and Asia to contain Communism until the common sense of the 
subjugated and crushed peoples taught them some way of dealing 
peacefully with their new masters or the latter saw the light and 
introduced human liberty behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the beginnig of his administration President Eisenhower 
ably assisted by his Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, pro- 
claimed a policy of liberation and of rolling back Communism. 
The unwillingness to unify Korea in the face of Soviet and Chinese 
threats of World War III resulted only in the restoration of a 
new concept of neutrality especially for many of the newly liberated 
Asian and African states for they do not want to attach themselves 
to the free world which they equate with the United States bloc 
as opposed to the Communist bloc of nations under the control 
of the Kremlin. The ruthlessness of Khrushchev in dealing with 
the Hungarian struggle for freedom showed again that any inter- 
ference with Russian-dominated territory will be regarded as a 
hostile move and any hopes of understanding as tried in the invita- 
tion to Khrushchev to visit the United States in 1959 have only 
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led to a sharpening of relations and renewed bitterness as Khrush- 
chev’s intrigues under the guise of peaceful coexistence have shown 
themselves in Cuba and elsewhere. 


At the present moment the temper in the free world is against 
a war which might wipe out civilization. Khrushchev, perhaps not 
wanting war, has realized the power of blackmail and is thus able 
to forward the plans of Russian Communism to master and dominate 
the entire world and to wipe out freedom, independence, religion 
and all the other principles that have guided humanity for centuries. 
There is no trick or device, no matter how treacherous, dishonest or 
offensive that he does not employ to gain his ends, intriguing at 
one and the same time with a government and with those who are 
trying to overthrow it and promising both sides support and with- 
holding it whenever it suits the interest of Moscow. 


On the other hand, the United States, even more than the other 
nations in the West, is bound by curious legalism which demands 
almost impossible bulwarks against revolution. Wilson’s view of 
Russia has colored all later thinking. The American leaders, realiz- 
ing the dissatisfacton of the non-Russian peoples, still listen blithely 
to the advocates of the one and indivisible Russia, even though 
Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia are counted separately in 
the United Nations. Tomorrow it will be the same in Africa where 
the now legal boundaries of the new states which were determined 
in the days of colonialism will be scrupulously kept, even though it 
is obvious that they do not correspond either to the ethnic, linguistic 
or economic interests of the population. This is partly due to the 
effort not to overturn too violently the interests of the former 
colonial powers, partly to the tradition of opposing revolutions 
long necessary in bringing about the rise of organized states in 
South Africa, and partly to the American hesitation in taking 
a commanding role in world affairs. The United States by necessity 
has assumed this position but its goal, as expressed by President 
Eisenhower, is rather to be a part of a world community than a 
leader and thus lay itself even more open to charges of usurpation. 


WEAKNESS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


At the present moment it is trying to maintain all of its obli- 
gations and to inspire the United Nations into being a true world 
community of free nations. It is forbearing most of the time from 
any action that would too directly challenge the role of Moscow and 
leave that country no choice but to knuckle under or fight. It is a 
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good principle but carried too far, it can well stultify the national 
endeavors. 

In fact the chief weakness of American foreign policy does not 
lie in the policies themselves but in the interpretation and imple- 
mentation of those policies. The American people are not yet ready 
for hard thinking on the subject of world politics. There is too much 
sentimentality, too much of a desire to ascribe to the apostles of 
Moscow imperialism a regard for virtue and human decency, too 
much self-accusation and too great an unwillingness to condemn 
another nation, for the United States to proceed fearlessly and ener- 
getically to its goal, a free and better world. Furthermore there is a 
stubborn refusal to see that the excellence of Moscow in the theatre, 
ballet and some scientific fields is no assurance that these fields 
are not being exploited for the political purposes of the Russians 
who by the same means in the days of the Czars imposed upon Europe 
the impression of their cultural value, even while their great writers 
as Dostoyevsky were expressing an attitude of superiority and of 
defiance to the world that sharply contrasted with their imaginative 
works. Now and then American statesmen have told the truth but 
they have been answered with the abuse of all of the advocates of 
a single Holy Russia and charged with wanting to Balkanize the 
world. 


America needs to wake up and to adapt its foreign policies 
to the harsh realities of the cold war and Moscow’s bid for total 
world control. It needs to pass to the offensive in the great struggle 
of freedom and slavery, to inspire the other free nations, to convince 
the neutralists, and never to pause until the American dream can 
be brought to fruition and there can be one peaceful and happy 
free world in which the human race can utilize its best qualities for 
the improvement of the life of all mankind. That is provided for 
in American dreams and policies but it is hampered by false inter- 
pretations and hesitations which must be overcome, if America is 
to succeed in its mission and justify its tradition of freedom. 








“CETERUM CENSEO CARTHAGINAM 
DELENDAM ESSE” 


By GrecorY D. GOURJIAN 


The Berlin question raised by Nikita Khrushchev is not a 
matter of local significance, but one of international and world 
importance. The Soviet provocations in the Taiwan Straits and 
Lebanon failed when the United States, the defender of the free 
world, showed its determination and gave a resolute answer to the 
would-be-aggressors who endeavored to seize these strategic objectives 
through blackmail and threat of war. Khrushchev thereupon turned 
to other weak spots in order to exploit them and thereby to weaken 
the prestige and power of the United States and to enhance his 
own power and the cause of communist revolution. 

The Berlin question has not been resolved although the dead- 
line of Khrushchev’s ultimatum has long passed. But at the same 
time the Berlin matter has already reaped great and important 
advantages for Khrushchev. He succeeded in getting himself an 
invitation to the United States last year, an invitation which gave 
him tremendous prestige throughout the Asian and African lands. 
His visit to the United States also solidified his own position in the 
USSR and in the satellite lands. Finally, he managed to blackmail 
the Western leaders into acceptance of a “Summit” conference, which 
ended with a fiasco. 

But no matter what final settlement on Berlin will be reached 
at any future conference with the Kremlin leaders, its solution will 
not bring peace to the world. The Berlin issue is only one of the 
many links in the Kremlin’s chain struggle against the free world. 
Communism cannot rest untii the entire world is communized and 
subordinated to the nerve center of its conspiratorial and aggressive 
designs: Moscow. This objective must be attained or communism 
will be destroyed. The successors of Lenin faithfully follow his 
precept uttered in the years of the “proletarian revolution”: “either 
the entire world will be communized (‘proletarians, of all countries, 
unite’) or communism itself will be destroyed.” When Khrushchev 
menacingly declares, ‘We will bury you,” he is merely repeating 
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the testament of Lenin. In fact, Khrushchev hardly ever introduces 
anything new in the game; he parrots the actions and the program 
of Lenin and Stalin. What is new is Khrushchev’s dangerous personal 
flexibility and dexterity, a quality neither of his predecessors, Lenin 
nor Stalin, possessed. Khrushchev’s “coexistence” is as old as com- 
munism itself. In 1917, upon their seizure of power in Russia, Lenin 
and Trotsky turned to Germany and the entire world with the 
proposal: “Peace without annexations and indemnities, on the basis 
of self-determination of peoples,” to which Germany replied by 
mounting a full-scale offensive on the entire Eastern front. Lenin 
and Trotsky were endeavoring, of course, to secure a quick peace, 
which they needed in order to consolidate their power. When they 
failed in this, Trotsky launched a new motto: “Neither peace, nor 
war,” which is the forerunner of Khrushchev’s “coexistence” today. 
To be sure, later on Lenin and Trotsky were forced to conclude a 
separate peace treaty (Brest Litovsk, 1918), accepting conditions 
dictated by the German General Staff (cf. Major-General Max Hoff- 
mann: War Diaries and Other Papers, London, 1929). It was vital 
for Communism to gain time in order to subdue its internal enemies, 
which it managed by propaganda and by genocide. 

The West contributed substantially to the communist victory 
by its naive belief in the communist propaganda bruiting the free- 
dom of the formerly subject peoples of the Russian empire. (Similar 
communist propaganda is today reaching all parts of the world, in 
which Communism is depicted as a champion of humanity and its 
most cherished ideal is freedom.) Immediately after the victory of 
Communism in Russia, an international organization, the “Comin- 
tern” (Communist International) was established in Moscow. Its 
purpose: to spread the germs of communist revolution throughout 
the world, and to expedite the abolition of the capitalist system. 
(After World War II the “Comintern” was reorganized under a new 
name, “Cominform’’). 

When during World War II Stalin was forced to become an ally 
of the Western powers against Hitler, he dissolved the “Comintern” 
by way of demonstrating that Russia had renounced the idea of 
world revolution. He was rewarded by Lend-Lease supplies, arma- 
ments, war machinery, food products, without which he could 
not have survived the powerful assault of the Nazi armies. But only 
politically naive and inarticulate Westerners could accept this com- 
munist metamorphosis. In fact, the functions of the Comintern 
simply were transferred to the Ministry of State Security (MGB) 
of the USSR. The subversive and propaganda activities of Moscow 
have never been curtailed in foreign lands and will not be suspended 
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even momentarily, no matter what treaty the Kremlin might con- 
clude with the Western powers. 


The Soviet Union is in the habit of fulfilling only those treaties 
and agreements which benefit its own interests. The best example 
of this communist practice is to be seen in the Lend-Lease treaty. 
When the fate of Communism was hanging by a hair and the West, 
especially the United States, sent huge quantities of arms, planes, 
tanks, trucks, machinery, food and medical supplies worth some 
twelve billion dollars, the Russians solemnly promised to repay 
these debts promptly after the war. The war was won and the 
USSR emerged as one of the greatest victors. The USSR not only 
did not repay anything, but actually robbed East Germany and the 
former allies of Germany, such as Hungary and Rumania, of all 
their industrial equipment, foodstuffs and movable machinery. This 
matter was discussed in January, 1960, by the State Department 
and Soviet Ambassador Menshikov, apparently with no success what- 
soever. 


In this connection, the writer recalls his personal experience in 
witnessing how the Western assistance helped the Soviet Union 
pull through the worst crisis in its ignoble history. In Krasnodar 


(Kuban) British fliers were schooling Soviet aviators, using the 
planes provided by the United States and Great Britain. In the 
first months of 1942 in Rostov on the Don the writer received sugar 
rations from American sacks, stenciled “Made in U.S.A.” At that 
time all of Ukraine was occupied by the Germans, and the sugar 
industry had been wholly concentrated in Ukraine. The entire USSR 
suffered from acute food shortages, especially sugar. The Red Army 
almost to a man was supplied with products ‘sent by the United 
States under the Lend-Lease agreement. The United States un- 
doubtedly saved the Soviet Union, and in so doing it saved Commu- 
nism as well from almost certain doom. It is apparently an ex- 
pression of gratitude for this that Khrushchev wants to “bury” 
the United States. He is delaying burial until Communism grows 
strong again. Hence at the moment Khrushchev dons a smiling 
mask of “peace and friendship.’’ But his objective is only too clear: 
he wants to lull the West into lethargy, inasmuch as he believes 
that time works for Communism and Moscow. In his policy of in- 
filtrating the free world he counts on his proven allies — the 
“progressives,” Marxists of every hue and tinge, Communists 
and crypto-Communists, fellow-travellers, former Chekists, pro-Soviet 
“intelligentsia” and open and secret agents of Moscow—of whom 
there is a great number in the West, including the United States. 
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The pro-Soviet “intelligentsia” for 42 years has been laboring in- 
dustriously to spread communist views in the United States with 
the help of left-wing Socialists, most of whom came from Russia. 
At the same time Soviet armament production proceeds at full 
speed, perfecting and mass-producing nuclear weapons and the ICBM, 
which Khrushchev believes will prove to be the decisive factor in his 
contest with the free world, or as the Soviet national anthem 
says, “It will be our last and decisive battle...” 


In the last years of Stalin’s life, his most trusted functionary 
and countryman, Lavrenti Beria, was removed from the post of chief 
of the MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs) and was transferred to 
another post. Our home-grown specialists and experts on Soviet 
affairs saw in this the fall of Beria. Somehow they failed to read 
the announcement that he had been appointed head of the atomic 
energy commission. At the beginning of 1953 the writer wrote in 
a Russian emigre anti-communist newspaper: 


The appointment of Beria as head of the atomic energy commission has 
great significance. It means that Stalin ascribes especial importance to the 
atomic commission. The work should provide Communism with such arms as 
will help it crush and conquer the free world... 


But our students of Communism and Russian affairs were of 
another opinion. All the mistakes of the free world including the 
United States—with respect to Communism for these past years 
stem directly from the counsel of our experts and specialists on 
Communism, who, regrettably, are still held in great esteem by 
important U.S. agencies. 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to recall the book Soviet 
Russia in China by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in particular 
these pages which refer to the mission of the late General George 
C. Marshall. This distinguished American was unhappily subjected 
to the advice of our Soviet specialists (Latimore). 


After the last war two gigantic powers emerged: the USSR 
and the United States. One power—the USSR—symbolizes slavery 
and oppression; the other—the United States—represents freedom 
and a democratic way of life. The United States is the last great 
obstacle in the path of the expansive and aggressive Communism 
unleashed by Moscow. All the hopes and expectations of the free 
world reside in the United States as the defender and liberator of 
all the oppressed and persecuted. Nikita Khrushchev and his lieuten- 
ants know this well, and consequently the blade of Soviet propaganda, 
overt and clandestine, is directed against the United’ States. This 
propaganda at different times assumes a soft or a hard character, 
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depending on the veering tactics of Khrushchev. But only hopelessiy 
naive persons can believe that visits by a Mikoyan or a Khrushchev 
to this country change the nature of Communism or the over- 
all objective of the Russian aggressive design. 


Knowing that the United States is a citadel of freedom and 
democracy, Communism has thrown into action all its expert espio- 
nage and propaganda apparatuses against the United States for the 
purpose of subverting it from within. In this task the Kremlin is 
helped substantially by all sorts of “progressive writers,’ dollar- 
obsessed industrialists and businessmen, and others. Daily we read 
in the American press of the “successes” of the Kremlin and its 
agents in other parts of the world; all Soviet achievements are 
magnified and distorted by the Soviet propaganda and its helpers 
here. We need not mention Alger Hiss, the atomic spies, such as 
the Rosenbergs, Sobol, Abel, and others. These were agents ap- 
prehended and punished. But how many such are still at large, 
working in various important American institutions? 


The efforts of the Soviet espionage system are neither hampered 
nor deflected by all these “peace” maneuvers of Khrushchev. 
Communist activity and propaganda are steadily directed and im- 
plemented by the Soviet diplomatic agents in the United States. 
The Soviet Embassy and the Soviet Mission to the United Nations, 
and the representatives of the satellite states as well, are perform- 
ing vital subversive services for Moscow. 


The visit of Khrushchev to the United States in 1959 and 1960 
provided the American Communists with matchless propaganda 
material, evoking such themes as “The Peace-loving USSR,” “Sup- 
port of the Freedom and Independence of Colonial Peoples,” “Soviet 
Economic Aid to Undeveloped Countries,” and the like. 


True, there are many American governmental and private or- 
ganizations which are on the alert for communist activities. The 
report of J. E. Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, about the danger of Communism, the systematic hearings of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities on communist in- 
filtration in the United States, and the like, are cases in point. 

Regrettably, however, the same cannot be said about American 
psychological warfare and the American press. The American press 
is replete with all sorts of reports on Khrushchev’s “peaceful co- 
existence,” making one wonder whether the people appreciate to 
what extent the Communists put into practice the proverb: “Words 
are said to conceal one’s thoughts.” 
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It is a fact that we do not have many people who begin to 
understand the essence and danger of Communism. But we do have 
some who possess an extensive knowledge of this scourge of the 
present-day world. In Europe, both Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of West Germany and President Charles de Gaulle of France, and 
some of the topnotch leaders of other Western European countries 
—all are old hands in matters pertaining to Communism. There are 
also many political and military figures who know the true nature 
of Communism. But in the event of an armed conflict between West 
and East it will be the United States of America which will play 
the leading role. Therefore, it is of greatest importance that all 
our leaders know not only the inner essence of Communism but 
its objectives as well. Encouragingly, during Nikita S. Khrushchev’s 
visit here a number of prominent Americans did not hesitate to 
condemn openly this notorious genocidist and oppressor of the en- 
slaved nations. Among these were Cardinal Cushing of Boston, 

| labor leader George Meany, Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, and others who see clearly the 
threat of Moscow. 

This gives us basis to believe that in the United States there 
are men with foresight and wisdom who—like Roman Senator Cato 

some two thousand years ago calied for the necessity of destroying 
, Carthage—do not hesitate to state repeatedly that Communism must 
, be destroyed totally, if humanity is to survive in freedom. 














THE POLICE SYSTEM IN THE SOVIET BLOC 
By JoserH S. ROUCEK 


Every totalitarian system needs an elaborate machinery of 
penal control and terror to “defend the people” from its “enemies” ; 
it is glorified by the regime for its heroism and efficiency, capital- 
izing on an elastic criminal code which makes the category of 
political crime very broad; and “thus even industrial failure fre- 
quently becomes a political offense for which the guilty ones must 
be found.”' Thus such countries become police states, in which 
the security of the regime is far more important than the rights 
of the individual; the police is granted practically unlimited powers, 
while the private citizen whose liberty is infringed has no redress 
in law. In such states, each citizen is expected to be in full sympathy 
with the regime, and such sympathy is enforced by the political 
police. 

Historically, the police state has a long and unsavory history. 
For instance, among the ancient Greeks, the Spartans had an or- 
ganization called “Crypteia” (‘The Secret”), whose function was 
to keep an eye on the large slave population and to murder any 
slave who appeared to be dangerously gifted. Then came the days 
of the Inquisition. France under the first Republic and Napoleon and 
Russia under the last four Czars were both, to a considerable 
extent, police states. In many respects, the Inquisition was the 
forerunner of the modern police state, but with one very important 
difference. It imprisoned, tortured and burned alive not for the 
sake of the state but for the sake of individual souls. 

When the Russian Revolution came, “progress” ceased to be 
identified with the development of individual freedom, and instead 
came to mean, in the minds of the contemporary dictators, the in- 
evitable rise of the all-powerful state, in which the individual was 


1 Friedrich, Carl J. & Brzenzinski, Zbigniew K., Totalitarian Dictatorship 
and Autocracy, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1956, p. 146. See also: 
Kohn-Branmstedt, Ernst, Dictatorship and Political Police: The Technology of 
Control by Fear, Kegan Paul, London, 1945. 
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demeaned to the role of a microscopic and expendable unit, one of 
the mass. 

While police states rose up everywhere (especially in Japan, 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Franco’s Spain), in recent decades the 
Soviet Union (and its satellites) has become the police state par 
excellence. 

Since the primary function of a secret police is the prevention 
and suppression of all opposition to the regime it serves, its suc- 
cess depends to a considerable degree on the image which the popula- 
tion will form of it. A psychology of terror ensues which requires 
that the secret police be conceived as a mysterious, omnipotent, 
omniscient, arbitrary and pitiless machine, thereby able to achieve 
its aim of discouraging any resistance in advance.’ In the dictatorial 
system, it is assigned the task of pervading and controlling all 
sectors of the national life and the public administration. In the 
process it becomes increasingly entrenched in its own power. 

Because much of the organization and operation of the Soviet 
secret police is deliberately veiled in secrecy, it is difficult to ascertain 
its true functions, structure and operational capabilities.* 


THE SOVIET SECRET POLICE 


In the USSR, the citizen is always under the searching sur- 
veillance of the police. He cannot leave the country; his movements 
from one place to another are checked, supervised, and may be 
prohibited entirely. There are innumerable laws or decrees he may 
break, even by implication, for the basic crime is an incorrect at- 
titude toward the regime, and that may be revealed by behavior, 
or even a manner. When tried, his counsel-may be expected to admit 
his guilt and even to demand punishment for him. He is to appear 
at his trial, he may be brain-washed to the point where he is willing 
to make any confessions required of him, no matter how fictitious. 
If he should succeed in escaping, punishment may also fall on his 


2 Joseph S. Roucek, “The Sociology of Violence,” Journal of Human Rela- 
tions, V, 3, Spring, 1957, 9-21. 

3 Since there is little official Soviet documentary material available from 
or on the secret police, information must be gleaned from other sources. The 
most valuable have proven to be the defectors from the USSR and the satellites, 
especially ex-members of the secret police. See: Wolin, Simon & Slusser, Robert 
M., Eds., The Soviet Secret Police, Praeger, New York, 1957; Slusser, Robert M., 
“The Budget of the OGPU and the Special Troops from 1923-4 to 1928-9,” 
Soviet Studies, X, April, 1959, 4, 375-383; Khokhlov, Nikolai, In the Name of 
Conscience, David McKay, New York, 1959; Derabian, Peter & Gibney, Frank, 
The Secret World, Doubleday, New York, 1959. ; 
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family and relatives. If lucky, he may be shot upon conviction; 
otherwise, he will be sent to a penal colony where he is provided 
food only while able to work, and killed or allowed to starve 
when his usefulness has ended. While his sentence originally may 
be for a specified term of years, it can be extended indefinitely. 

Outside the USSR proper, all Soviet-dominated countries (China 
as well) are police states (Yugoslavia, however, has somewhat re- 
laxed pressures). 

Since the Soviet police system inevitably serves as a model for 
the police systems of the satellites, we shall briefly note its mode 
of operation here. 

The origin and early development of the Soviet political police 
is credited to Lenin (although there is no good evidence for this 
claim) .* But whether or not Lenin played a direct part in forming 
the Cheka (once the CHEKA—Extraordinary Commission, then 
GPU—State Political Management, 1922-1934, then the NKVD— 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, 1934-46, then MGB— 
Ministry of State Security, and today KGB—State Security Com- 
mittee), nevertheless he supplied the theory and tactics of 
revolution in his writings and gave theoretical arguments which were 
used to justify its creation. In particular, he maintained that the 
successful consummation of a proletarian revolution depended on 
the effectiveness with which the resistance of the counter-revolu- 
tionary classes in the period following the seizure of power was 
smashed under a dictatorship of the proletariat.° 

In a search for the sweetest possible digestion of the whole 
system, in January, 1960, the Soviet Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MVD) was abolished by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on 
the recommendation of the Council of Ministers; its responsibilities 
were shifted to the Ministries of Internal Affairs of the 15 Union 
Republics. The administrative changes, however, did not affect the 
status of the State Security Committee (KGB), which remains 
an All-Union organization directed by a committee responsible to 
the Cabinet. 


4Scott, E. J., “The Cheka,” pp. 1-23 in St. Antony’s Papers, No. 1, 
Soviet Affairs, Chatto and Windus, London, 1956. 

5In 1959, the Soviet government sought to glorify its security police 
through the publication of a 500-page volume honoring the Cheka and justifying 
the use of terror against the enemies of Bolshevism; the volume contained 
scores of official documents on the origins of the security police force, mass 
terror, labor camps, and other features of the security system of the USSR. 
See: “Soviet Issues Defense of Security Police Unit,” Christian Science Monitor, 
April 30, 1959. 
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Wolin and Slusser cast doubt on the possibilities of any serious 
permanent weakening of the power of the Soviet secret police, 
despite recent moves by the Soviet leaders ostensibly towards this 
end. Some grounds for such doubt may be found, for instance, in 
the return of the border guards under the control of the KGB, 
after they had reputedly been transferred to the Ministry of Defense 
in 1953; in the law of 1957, which reestablished the right of the 
secret police to carry out “administrative justice’ against “anti- 
social and parasitic elements’; and in the several years of total in- 
action on the regime’s promise to promulgate a new criminal code. 

Yet there can be little doubt that the secret police has been 
deprived of some of its power, not only by limits placed on its 
activities but also by the loss of the major part of its economic 
empire (mainly through the transfer of slave labor out from its 
control). Perhaps even more significant is the fact that the younger 
Soviet generation appears to have far less fear of the police than 
had their elders (who probably will never be able to repress 
memories of police terror under Stalin) .* 


THE SATELLITE POLICE SYSTEM 


In imitation of the Soviet secret police system, most of the 
police forces of the Soviet satellite states are military formations, 
recruited, trained, and organized as ordinary armies, which include 
units not even known in the West. The Czechoslovak police force, 
for instance, consists of six different organizations: National Secu- 
rity troops, Frontier Guards, Secret Police, Prison Guards, Factory 
Militia, and People’s Militia. The Prison Guards are subdivided into 
labor camp units, transport troops (units escorting prisoners and 
deportees throughout the country), and ordinary prison guards. 
The People’s Militia (in some satellite states known as “Local 
Militia”) consists of many miscellaneous formations, including har- 
vest militiamen, collective farm guards, and railway troops (units 
guarding the railroad lines and stations, roads, bridges, canals, etc.). 

The most important of the police forces are the so-called 
“armed units of national security.” They do not perform ordinary 
police duties; the People’s Militia is used for that purpose. They 
are stationed in several strategically important districts and con- 
stitute a sort of reserve army, poised for use in case of major 
disturbances. They are highly motorized; their arms and equipment 
are of the best quality, and they are constantly featured at military 


6 Roucek, Joseph S., “Juvenile Delinquency and Crime in the Soviet Bloc,” 
Comparative Education Review, III, 3, February, 1960, 40-47. 
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parades and party demonstrations as a reminder of the power of 
the Communist regime. (They might be compared with the former 
Nazi SS troops). 

The Prison Guards, which include the Labor Camp troops, ad- 
minister and guard the political prisons and the forced labor camps 
(usually called Labor Educational Camps) .’ 

The People’s Militia (the ordinary police) deals with the 
largest number of “unreliable elements”: deportees (the families 
ejected from their homes and forcibly interned in other country 
districts where they live under police supervision). Reactionaries, 
capitalists, and landlords form, however, only a very small propor- 
tion of the vast number of deportees, who are mostly people from 
all walks of life considered by the Communists as too independent 
in their attitudes. Then come the so-called “Kulaks” (village well- 
to-do), the peasants opposing the Communist collectivization policies. 
(It is important to note that slave labor was introduced in the 
USSR on a mass scale only after the Soviet collectivization drive 
in the 1930s). And, interestingly enough, the most recent big group 
of deportees have been Communists and their families, expelled 
for anti-Soviet and anti-party activities (some half a million). 

The People’s Militia also keeps a careful and constant watch 
on every citizen. To help it, the Czechoslovak Police Ministry 
formed in August, 1952, special “auxiliary guards of public safety,” 
usually consisting of three “volunteers” working under the direct 
orders of a police official, even in the smallest farms or tractor 
stations; in some satellite states, these auxiliary police units are 
called “watch committees.” During the summer, they form “harvest 
militiamen,” and keep a day and night watch on all work in the 
countryside. A Polish decree of December, 1950, granted these 
auxiliary policemen special privileges, protecting them from being 
prosecuted by their victims. In Bulgaria, children are trained to “un- 
cover deviations” and refugees trying to escape across the frontier. 

The operation of the satellite police forces are helped by the 
Soviet-type laws and rules of court procedure adopted by ail 
satellite governments. 

Article 1 of the Rumanian Penal Code (April, 1949) stipulates 
that “actions which are considered dangerous for society can be 
punished even when they are not expressly punishable by law.” 
The Czechosloviak Penal Code of July, 1950, allows increase of a 


7For additional details, see: Beck, Curt, “The Government,” Chapter 5, 
pp. 80-100, in Busek, Vratislav & Spulber, Nicolas, Eds., Czechoslovakia, F. A. 
Praeger, New York, 1957, especially pp. 94-97. 
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sentence of imprisonment “if it appears from the manner in which 
the offense was committed that a hostile attitude towards the 
people’s democratic regime was demonstrated or intended to be 
demonstrated.” Furthermore, if an offender, after serving his sen- 
tence, has “not changed his attitude” (toward the government) he 
can be given another two years of forced labor.* 

There have been several administrative and, on the surface, 
rather functional changes in the administration of the satellite 
police forces. 

The new Hungarian Police Force, remodeled in accordance with 
the provisions of Decree No. 374,000 of 1949 B.M., is one national 
state police system, without separate local or municipal police or- 
ganizations. The police chief and his deputies are appointed by 
the Minister of the Interior. The personnel of the secret police is 
recruited from among the most trusted members of the Party, 
and Party functionaries are appointed to watch over the loyalty 
of the members of the force; special agents of the intelligence 
branch of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party supplement 
the machinery of supervision. In December, 1949, following the 
official establishment of the regime of People’s Democracy (August, 
1949), the State Security Department was separated from the 
Ministry of the Interior [the Cabinet Decree No. 4,353 of 1949 
(268) ]. It merged with the Frontier Guard units of the Hungarian 
armed forces (previously under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Defense), and the secret police was renamed the State Security 
Authority (AVH). Under the decree of 1949, the AVH is sub- 
ordinate to the Council of Ministers which exercises its authority 
through one of its members.’ 

In Albania, all police are commonly called “Sigurimi’’ but 
technically this applies only to the Direction of State Security 
(Drejtoria e Sigurimit te Shteit)—similar to the original Russian 
Cheka. In addition to the so-called General Police, the uniformed 
People’s Police has four subdivisions: Police for Economic Objec- 
tives; Fire Police; Communication Police; and Detention Police 
(this last being the largest since it handles the many jails and the 


8 See: A Red Paper on Forced Labor, U.N. Information Office, 1952; 
Czechoslovak laws are analyzed in: The National Committee For a Free Europe, 
Population Transfers and Forced Labor in Czechosloviakia, New York, 1951; 
Rumanian forced labor laws are discussed in The Eastern Quarterly (London), 
August-October, 1952. 

© For frequent purges of the personnel of Secret police, see: Braham, 
Randolph, “State Security,” Chapter 7, 132-150, in Helmreich, Ernst, C., Ed., 
Hungary, F. A. Praeger. New York, 1957. 
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forced labor and concentration camps for political prisoners and 
suspects). The People’s Police and the “Sigurimi” are administered 
by the Ministry of the Interior; Koci Xoxe was Minister until his 
purge and execution for “Titoism” in 1949. But operational and 
policy control is exercised by Soviet experts. Every able-bodied 
male is obliged to serve for a two-month period in his own locality 
in the auxiliary local police (Polici e Lokaliteit) by a 1948 order 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 


In Poland, by the decree of December 7, 1954, on the Supreme 
Agencies of Government Administration in Internal Affairs and 
Public Security (Dziennik Ustaw, No. 54, Item 269), the Ministry 
of Public Security was abolished and the ordinary police functions 
taken over by a new Ministry of Interior; state security was en- 
trusted to a special Committee for Public Security attached to the 
Council of Ministers and headed by a Deputy Premier. In particular, 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs heads the activities of the Citizens’ 
Militia, the Internal Security Corps, and the Military Border Guards, 
the administration of penal institutions, prison guards, civil defense, 
fire-prevention control, registration and passport control, penal ad- 
ministrative decisions, public and civil status records. The decree 


also provided that the police and administrative functions be dele- 
gated to the People’s Councils and become part of their basic tasks. 
On the other hand, matters directly related to the “protection of 
the system of the People’s Democracy as established by the Con- 
stitution of the Polish People’s Republic,” were assigned to the 
Committee of Public Security, a separate agency under the Council 
of Ministers. 


In Czechoslovakia, the security forces were under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Interior between February 1948 and 
May 1950. A new Ministry, the Ministry of National Security, was 
formed on May 23, 1950, and two Ministries functioned side by 
side from 1950 to 1953; on September 11, 1953, after Stalin’s and 
Gottwald’s death, the Ministry of National Security was abolished 
and the security forces were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Interior. The Secret police (STB) is responsible for fer- 
reting out “hostile elements” and for safeguarding the regime. 


In Rumania, internal security is the responsibility of the Min- 
istry of the Interior; its main branches are the Militia, the Security 
Troops of the Ministry, and the People’s Security (secret police). 
The militia discharges the regular police duties necessary under 
any social system, plus certain duties found only in a communist 
state—control of movement of the entire population. The Security 
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Troops fulfill normal army and police functions, and also totali- 
tarian political functions (roughly corresponding to those of the 
former Nazi SS formations). The DGSP (secret police) is patterned 
after the Soviet NKVD. 

In Yugoslavia, in the immediate postwar years the first security 
force was the Corps of National Defense (Korpus Narodne Obrane 
Jugoslavije — KNOJ), uniformed elite troops separate from the 
regular army and from the secret police (UDB); they were con- 
sidered as Tito’s security guard, a kind of SS corps, and its task 
was mainly to suppress any opposition to Tito. With the strengther- 
ing of Tito’s regime, the KNOJ lost its usefulness, and it was 
reduced from some 75,000 men to about 25,000 men as a special 
frontier force (in 1952). The People’s Militia was Tito’s first police 
force, formed from Partisans and village units in 1941; in Decem- 
ber 12, 1946, it was proclaimed a kind of local constabulary under 
central government administration (the Federal Secretariat of Home 
Affairs), but each of the 6 Republics has a People’s Militia command 
within the local secretariat of home affairs. The Organization for 
the Protection of the People (Organizacja za zastidu narod—OZNA), 
in imitation of the Soviet NKVD, was founded on May 13, 1944. 
With its intelligence and counter-intelligence services, its first task 
was to liquidate fascist and Gestapo agents, domestic traitors and 
provocateurs; but one of its peculiar assignments was the com- 
batting of national, racial, or religious intolerance, hatred, discord, 
and criminal offenses against humanity and against international 
good will. Now called Uprava Drzavne Bezbednosti (UDB, Admini- 
stration of State Security), in 1952 it was transformed into a civil 
service organization. It was to the credit of the UDB that, after the 
Cominform split, it uncovered 1,137 Cominform agents and seized 
some 365 armed terrorists. But it was castigated by its own chief, 
Rankovic, in a report to the Central Committee on June 3, 1951, 
when, reprimanding the secret police, the judiciary, and local Party 
officials for neglect of duty, he accused the UDB of perverting jus- 
tice and admitted that in 1949 no fewer than 47 percent of its 
arrests were unjustified. 





FAILURE OF MOSCOW’S ATTEMPT TO DEPRECIATE 
THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF UKRAINE 


By MYKHAILO PAVLIUK 


The failure of a number of Moscow’s attempts to depreciate 
the economic importance of Ukraine in the USSR economy is never 
shown by the Kremlin in the official Soviet data. Close analysis 
of the Soviet data, however, as well as of other sources, makes 
it possible to evaluate Ukraine’s weighty role. This analysis may 
properly start with consideration of Russia’s dependence on coal 
supplied from Ukraine. 

Back in the days of the New Economic Policy (NEP), there 
began an increased development of the bituminous coal deposits 
in the Moscow basin. The Kremlin always reported great successes, 
citing considerable amounts of coal mined in that basin. But sud- 
denly, towards the end of 1958, an article appeared in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki which suggested that capital outlays for the Moscow 
basin should cease, for although this basin is located close to Mos- 
cow, the cost per ton of this coal delivered in Moscow had become 
much higher than coal brought in from Ukraine. The coal deposits 
in the Moscow basin that were profitable to mine had been ex- 
hausted, indicating that Ukraine would have to increase its supply 
of coal to Russia to make up the deficiency.’ 

This development increased Ukraine’s importance with regard 
to the fuel needs of Moscow and all the USSR, but was never 
acknowledged as such. 

An outright attempt to decrease Ukraine’s economic specific 
gravity dates back thirty years. Then, during the second Five-Year 
Plan, Moscow began to implement the great plan of the develop- 
ment of centers of heavy black metallurgy in the Urals and in 
Siberia, in order to lessen its dependence on Ukrainian black metal- 
lurgy. On the beginnings of the failure of this plan we have already 
written (The Ukrainian Quarterly, July, 1957, pp. 119-127). We had 
come to the conclusion that the exhaustion of quality ore in the 


1 Voprosy Ekonomiki, Moscow, 1958, No. 9; article by Z. Chukhanov. 
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Urals was causing a general crisis in the supply of iron ore to the 
blast furnaces of the Urals and Siberia, making it necessary to 
use ores with a lower percentage of iron. We had also made the 
reasonable assumption that Ukrainian quality ore was being shipped 
in great quantities to the Urals. Information has since become 
available indicating that the situation in supplying iron ore to Ural 
plants not only has not improved, but has reached a chronic state, 
and that the Russians themselves do not foresee and improvement 
even by the end of Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan in 1965. 

The attempt to mine iron ore in the Turhay valley of Kazakh- 
stan, for example, has been unsuccessful after operations now of 
some seven years. During 1958 only 1.2 million tons of enriched 
ore were mined, clearly indicating that the deposits have not justified 
Kremlin expectations. There were suggestions to mine the iron ore 
deposits known as Kurskaia Magnitnaia Anomalia, but further 
development of that area was dropped, apparently because of un- 
favorable surveys. At the very same time mining of iron ore in 
Ukraine, near Kremenchuh, is being rapidly expanded; to supply 
this project with electrical power, a hydro-electric dam is being 
rushed to completion in the area. The Russians made it known some 
time ago that they considered the ore of Kremenchuh equal in 
quality and quantity to that of the Kryvy Rih Basin. There is 
also a plan to dig a canal from the Dnieper to the Don, presumably 
to provide inexpensive transportation for the Kremenchuh ore 
slated for the Ural blast furnaces. Hence it appeares that after 
unsuccessful attempts to locate suitable ore for the Urals in Ka- 
zakhstan and Kurshchyn, the Kremlin was forced to increase the 
mining operations in Ukraine. Once the mining of Kremenchuh 
iron ore is fully developed the specific gravity of Ukraine in the 
field of iron will increase significantly. This should occur in the 
very near future. 

But let us look at the present specific importance of Ukraine 
in the mining of iron ore and the making of steel and iron. Using 
official Soviet data, we will try to show the Soviet falsification of 
the true specific gravity of Ukraine in the last three years and ac- 
cording to the Seven-Year Plan up to 1965, that is to say, under the 
conditions which resulted from the catastrophic exhaustion of qua- 
lity ore for the Urals. The following table taken from Soviet sources 
gives the picture (figure in millions of tons) : ? 


2“Zvidomlennia Centralnoho Statystychnoho Upravlinnia pry Radi Mi- 
nistriv SSSR”, Radyanska Ukraina, Jan. 16, 1959, Statystychny Zbirnyk. Na- 
rodnie Hospodarstvo Ukrainskoyi RSR, Kiev, 1958. Radyanska Ukraina, Feb. 
2, 1958, and Jan. 21. 1959. 
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TABLE 


Production Ukrainian 
in Ukraine Spec. Grav. 


1965 1958 1965 1958 1965 
(plan) (plan) (plan) 
259.0 49.8 79.5 58.1 49.7 
70.0 20.1 31.6 50.7 45.1 
91.0 21.7 31.5 39.5 34.5 








As we see form this table, Moscow expects a decrease in the 
specific gravity of Ukraine in 1965 of approximately 5%. In the 
next table, also taken from official Soviet sources, we can see the 
dynamic production of ore, iron and steel in Ukraine in latter years 
(figures in millions of tons): * 


TABLE 


Year 1955 1956 1957 1958 1960 
(plan) 

Iron ore - 39.9 43.6 47.1 49.8 59.8 

Cast iron - 16.6 17.1 18.5 20.1 24.9 

Steel 16.9 18.3 19.6 21.1 

Rolled Steel 13.6 14.6 16.1 17.7 20.4 




















For a better analysis of these Soviet data, we give below our 
own table, worked out on the assumption that in the cited years 
Ukrainian steel plants used quality Ukrainian ore containing 65% 
iron. This assumption is based on the fact that during the NEP, 
when Ukraine’s plants were using quality ore, the percentage of 
iron yielded by this ore was as follows: in the year 1924—77%; 
1925—72% ; 1926—77%; 1927—63% ; 1928—63%. Even under the 
planned economy up to the war, when the iron ore department 
constantly increased the figures of the actually mined ore in order 
to make it appear that the plan was being fulfilled, the percentage 
of yielded iron varied between 46 and 53 percent. 

The table is based on the assumption that in the given years 
Ukrainian steel plants used quality ore containing 65% iron (figures 
in millions of tons) : 


8V. Holubnychy, Vykhid Promyslovoi Produktsii v Ukraini 1913- 1956 
Roky, Institut po Vyvchenniu USSR, Munich, 1957, pp. 14 and 20. We feel 
that the figures for other years as given in this pamphlet are not accurate 
enough, inasmuch as the author did not take them from primary sources, but 
computed them himself. Such computations may contain some bad errors. 
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TABLE 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1960 
(plan) 
Ore mined in Ukraine ~_._____________ 39.9 43.6 47.1 49.8 59.8 
Actual production of iron according to 
Soviet figures cake 16.6 17.1 18.5 20.1 24.9 
Amount of iron yielded by 65% ore ---- 25.9 28.3 30.6 34.3 38.9 


Amount of iron not produced by U- 
krainian plants because quality U- 
krainian ore was not available to them 9.3 11.2 12.1 14.2 14.0 





It appears that in the given four years, Ukrainian blast fur- 
naces should have produced an additional 46.8 million tons of cast 
iron. A method of this sort, of course, cannot give exact figures, 
but it does demonstrate that in these years Ukrainian plants were 
using ore of medium quality, the iron yield of which did not go 
above 39 to 41%. The Kryvy Rih iron ore deposits have no less than a 
billion tons of quality ore. Where, then, is Moscow directing U- 
kraine’s quality ore? The biggest part of it is probably being sent 
to the Urals, since it does not pay to transport poor ore some 800- 
900 kilometers. In the years which we have mentioned, therefore, 
a few tens of millions of tons of cast iron were probaly refined in 
the Urals from quality Ukrainian ore. Such is the true specific 
gravity of Ukraine in the Soviet economy with regard to quality 
ore. 

Such shipments of Ukrainian ore to the Urals is planned for 
the duration of the Seven-Year Plan. In the Kryvy Rih Basin five 
ore-enriching combines are currently being constructed, with an ad- 
ditional one near Kremenchuh. Near the Kryvy Rih mines, as the 
result of the mining over some ninety years, great mounds of slag 
have arisen. These powerful ore-enriching combines will rework and 
enrich this slag to a degree, which subsequently will not be trans- 
ported to the Urals but to the Ukrainian plants. 


For another example of Soviet concealment of the true specific 
gravity of Ukraine in the heavy black metellurgy of USSR, let us 
turn to the production of steel. The following table gives the pro- 
duction of steel and of cast iron in the USSR and in Ukraine (figures 
in millions of tons) : * 


4V. Holubnychy, Vykhid Promyslovoi Produktsit Ukrainy 1913-956 rik 
pp. 20 and 22. 
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TABLE 


USSR UKRAINE 
1913 1928 1930 1936 1958 1965 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1965 
| (plan) 
29 28 34 88 39.7 70.0 | 166 i171 185 20.7 316 
24 2.7 32 80 54.9 91.0 | 169 183 19.9 21.7 315 





Percentage of steel 


| 
82.7 96.7 94.0 90.0 133.2 130.0 |100.0 107.0 107.5 108.0 99.0 





To be kept in mind is that every year some of the cast iron is 
not turned into steel, but instead is used for the production of 
materials made of cast iron. Therefore, the given percentages of 
steel produced are always slightly higher. Also, some iron burns 
and is consumed in the steel-making process. One can at once see 
the abnormally high percentage of steel produced in relation to all 
the iron released for the year 1958 and to the output planned for 
1965. The second raw material in the making of steel may be only 
scrap iron and steel, but in the process some scrap also is burned. 
This leads to the conclusion that for at least two years now, and 
for all the years of the Seven-Year Plan, the USSR has produced and 
intends to continue producing steel from only 60% iron and the 
rest, 40%, from scrap. We suppose that it is possible to find the 
needed 20-25 million tons of scrap in the first year of a concentrated 
effort, but hardly for ten years in a row. According to our calcula- 
tions, the USSR has only some 500-600 million tons of cast iron 
and steel in use. Hence it would be necessary to melt down some 
30% of the black metal now in use and turn it into steel. This is 
patently absurd. It seems that Khrushchev plans to catch up with 
the United States in steel production not through an increased pro- 
duction of cast iron, but through the use of huge quantities of scrap 
that are non-existent in the USSR. All this indicates that he Soviet 
figures on the production of steel in the last few years are exag- 
gerated by millions of tons, and they will be even more exaggerated 
in the next few years of the Seven-Year Plan. 


The production of steel from all the cast iron produced in 
Ukraine as is shown in the table, follows proper percentages. This 
indicates that the percentage of scrap which is melted down in 
the Urals is even greater than our last table shows. It indicates, 
furthermore, that most of the scrap of Ukraine is shipped to the 
Urals, and that this operation is planned for the entire Seven-Year 
Plan. This, as analysis of all the tables shows, after the advent of 
the crisis in the supply of ore to the plants in the Urals, Moscow 
introduced a whole series of secret methods in order to hide the 
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true specific importance of Ukrainian black metallurgy, and what is 
especially important the Kremlin still does not foresee the time the 
crisis in its attempt to become independent of Ukraine in black 
metallurgy will pass. 

Still another attempt to decrease the specific gravity of Ukraine 
in the USSR economy springs from Khrushchev’s initiative. This is 
the cultivation of the “virgin lands.’’ At the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR in 1953, Khrushchev declared: “I and others 
were witnesses when in the time of the Civil War and the war with 
Germany, Moscow could not get bread from Ukraine.” In order 
to avoid this in the future, Khrushchev proposed to sow 36 million 
hectares of semidesert and the grazing pastures of Kazakhstan, 
Kalmykia and Bashkiria with wheat. In 1955 Ukraine had 31.5 
million hectares of cultivated soil, an area which is even less than 
that which Khrushchev proposed for the “virgin lands.” Success in 
this project would seriously weaken the role of Ukraine in grain 
production. Extensive tilling of virgin lands began in 1954. This 
attempt has now been in process for six years, of which two saw 
favorable weather (1954 and 1956), three were dry (1955, 1957 
and 1959), while the year 1958 brought medium conditions for the 
growing of wheat. In the two favorable years, most of the crops 
were wasted, that in the field and the piles of grain stored under 
the open sky, as the result of a late harvest, lack of storage facil- 
ities, insufficient manpower and lack of transportation. But such 
conditions obtained even when the harvest was small. 

From Khrushchev’s speech at the December plenary session 
in 1955 it appeared that at time there were 17.5 million hectares 
which had been already plowed but were not sown. Thus the soil 
was plowed because it was not suitable for cultivation, but at the 
same time the natural pasture lands were wasted for many years 
to come.*® 

The average yield in six years did not rise above 16-18 “poods” 
from a hectare (1 pood=16 kilograms), and sometimes actually 
much less. Such a meager average harvest output cannot even 
cover costs since the sowing of one hectare required 8 poods of 
grain. In order to hide the signal lack of success, Khrushchev does 
not separate the amount of grain produced in the “virgin lands’ from 
that derived from the fields used for graingrowing and which 
have been cultivated even during Czarist days.° 


5N. S. Khrushchev, Speech at session of Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of USSR, 15 Dec. 1958, as reprinted in Pravda, 16 Dec. 1958. 
6The above-mentioned characteristics of the “virgin lands’ were taken 
from the articles by Prof. A. Z. Arkhymovych, “Results of the Fourth Year 
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Although the meagerness of the average yield is a serious con- 
sequence of Khrushchev’s anger, it is not the basic problem. At the 
moment the USSR is facing two more serious ones. Quite some time 
ago experts asserted that the cultivation of the “virgin lands” might 
lead to the erosion by wind of the very thin layer of top soil, which 
used to be secured through the thick roots of the steppe grasses. 
Recently news was received that clouds of dust blowing from the 
“virgin lands” of Kazakhstan, Kalmykia and Bashkyria had covered 
the northern Caucasus, southern Ukraine, Rumania, Hungary, Cze- 
choslovakia and, in part, Yugoslavia and Poland. At times it was 
impossible to see the sun. In some places in the Caucasus the dust 
settled in layers one meter thick.’ Such massive erosion of the top 
soil by wind may turn the “virgin lands” into a dustbowl in a very 
short time. 

The second problem involves the sheep industry. Before the 
cultivation of the “virgin lands,” the sheep industry had been ex- 
panded in Kazakhstan for greater wool production. The number of 
sheep was as high as 23 million, and there were 5 million head of 
cattle. After the plowing of the “virgon lands” not only hay but straw 
as well was used for winter feed. The 1959 drought brought about 
the duplication of the hay and straw supplies (according to Soviet 
sources, only 18% of the expected straw and 65% of the expected 
hay was actually collected). By October of last year millions of 
sheep and cattle lacked feed, and there developed mass sickness 
among animals. The local Party leadership ordered the cutting of 
the thick steppe weeds for feed, but unfortunatelly there were no 
cutting machines. There could be no thought of bringing in hay and 
straw from other parts of the USSR, inasmuch as the drought em- 
braced the entire eastern region of the USSR. In a speech he gave 
a few years ago, Khrushchev charged the Stalin administration 
with the responsibility for the starvation of some 5 million of head 
of cattle in 1950-51. So far no one seems to know just how many 
animals did die that winter.* Other facts indicate that the catas- 
trophe reached massive proportions. Although there were many 
failures in the “virgin lands,” Beleyev, the first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Kazakhstan, and Kirichenko, Khrushchev’s chief 
adviser in agricultural matters, remained the favorites of the Dic- 


of the Campaign of Cuitivation of Virgin Lands,” Vestnyk Instytuta po Izu- 
chenyyu SSR, Munich, 1958, number 26, pp. 116-120 and number 31, 1959, pp. 
5-18. 

7 Shlakh Peremohy, Munich, 7 May 1960. Ukrainske Slovo, Paris, 22 
May 1960. The London Observer, 8 May 1960, p. 8. 

8 The Daily Telegraph, London, 3 Dec. 1959. 
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tator. After the hunger disaster in the main cattle region of Kazakh- 
stan, Khrushchev merely dropped both Kirichenko and Beleyev to 
lower posts. This spring the USSR suddenly purchased a great 
amount of wool from Australia, evidently because not enough sheep 
had remained by spring in Kazakhstan, to supply the needs of the 
Soviet wool industry. The Kremlin also began to boast at this time 
about a 36% increase in slaughtered cattle to be used as meat by 
the population. It is clear that great numbers of dying cattle and 
sheep had to be killed. 


The Kremlin’s troubles in attempting to depreciate the impor- 
tance of Ukraine now cannot be limited to the production of coal, 
iron and grain. In the last ten years USSR began to expand the 
natural gas resources for fuel and chemical purposes. In the United 
States the production of natural gas has reached 330 billion cubic 
meters. In 1958 USSR extracted only 20 billion cubic meters. At 
the end of the Seven-Year Plan the figure is supposed to reach 150 
billion cubic meters. The area of the RFSSR and the other republics 
is great, and so it is possible that more natural gas will be found, 
but at this writing Ukraine is far ahead of Russia and the other 
republics in the field of fuel and raw materials as underground 
deposits of gas. However, according to Soviet data, the output of 
Ukraine stands at about 20-25 per cent of all USSR production. 
Below is a table which we constructed from stricktly Soviet sources 
which should give a truer picture of the present and the 1972 re- 
lative importance of Ukraine in natural gas production. Used in 
these calculations are Soviet data on the existing and proposed gas 
pipelines to Miscow, Leningrad, and Russia in general from both 
the Ukrainian and the Russian deposits of gas, as well as the dia- 
meters of the pipelines.’ 





TABLE 
UKRAINE RUSSIA 
Name of Field: Dashava Shebelinka Kaniv Stavropil Yelshanka 
Length of the pipelines to | 
Moscow and Lenigrad in | 
kilometers ...=........... 3975 2000 1870 2600 | 843 
Pipe diameter (mm) ---~-- 529 1000 1540 | 320 








Dashava is near Drohobych. It supplies Moscow, Lenigrad 
and Riga (the latter for export purposes). Shebelinka, near Khar- 
kiv, is to supply Pskov, Leningrad and also Dniepropetrovsk and 


9R. Polansky, Na stroytelstve truboprovodov, Moscow, 1958. 
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Odessa (the length of the pipeline from Shebelinka to Odessa through 
Dniepropetrovsk is not included in the table). Kaniv Depot is on 
the Kuban, near the Sea of Azov, and is to supply Leningrad via 
Moscow. Stavropol is in the eastern part of the Ukrainian Kuban. 
In our table we have omitted gas deposits which have only local 
significance and which exist both in Ukraine and Russia. 

We consider as Ukrainian deposits not only those which at 
present are on the territory of the Ukrainian SSR, but also those 
which are found in the territory settled by Ukrainians (e. g., Ku- 
ban). The length of the trunklines to Moscow and Leningrad shows 
that the USSR is counting on large deposits in the region. The dia- 
meter of the pipelines reveals how Russia exploits and is deter- 
mined to continue exploiting these deposits. The table shows that 
the average diameter of the Ukrainian trunklines on these long 
distances is 4.5069 meters, while the Russian diameter is only 
0.320 meters, or in area about one-half per cent of that of the 
Ukrainian pipelines. Therefore in the next 10-12 years Russia will 
virtually be completely supplied by Ukrainian gas. Of course, the 
specific gravity of Ukraine in gas production in the whole USSR 
will be lower, but in any case not less than 20-25 per cent. In order 
to diminish the dependence on Ukraine for gas, new deposits will 
have to be found in Russia itself, as new deposits in Siberia would 
not be instrumental in lowering the supply of gas from Ukraine. 
At most they will have local significance. 

At this time there are no indications that Russia has employed 
any means to decrease the economic importance of Ukraine in gas 
production. Russia only counts formally on the gas from the RF- 
SSR, but even in this calculation the specific gravity of Ukraine 
in supplying gas to Russia will equal nearly 42 per cent. 

In conclusion, such are the unsuccessful attempts by Moscow 
to minimize the economic importance of Ukraine in the economy 
of USSR. In the next 10-12 years, however, Ukraine will be the 
principal supplier of Russia of such important raw materials and 
semi-finished products as iron ore, coal, scrap, natural gas, food- 
stuffs, and agricultural raw materials. 
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NICHOLAS GOGOL AND UKRAINIAN LITERATURE 
By VOLODYMYR BESOUSHKO 


To be examined first is the background of Gogol’s creative 
work. 

Gogol’s parents were Ukrainians. They had a fairly large estate 
in Sorochyntsi, near Poltava, the city that is noted in connection with 
the defeat of Charles XII and Hetman Mazepa by Peter the Great. 
Gogol’s country was rich in national tradition, so that even Trosh- 
chynsky, the former Cabinet Minister of Czarina Catherine, had 
sympathy for Ukraine’s past glory and her rebirth. Nicholas’ father 
was theater director for wealthy Troshchynsky and a Ukrainian 
writer as well, with two plays and a few poems to his credit. His 
father’s command of the Ukrainian language and knowledge of 
contemporary Ukrainian literature influenced his young son. From 
Ukrainian literature ' Nicholas drew several epigrams for his works, 
e. g. for The Fair in Sorochintsi and A May Night. He took four 
epigrams from his father’s plays, three from the famous Ukrainian 
travesty, The Aeneid, by Ivan Kotlarevsky, one from The Master 
and His Dog by Hulak-Artemovsky, and others from Ukrainian 
popular poetry. 

Nicholas Gogol was enthusiastic about Ukrainian popular poetry. 
He collected and delivered over four hundred poems? to the scholar 
Michael Maksymovych for the latter’s publication. Of Ukrainian 
popular poetry, Gogol said, “For its country it is poetry, history, 
and the father’s grave.” Except for Shevchenko, no one in his creative 
work used Ukrainian popular poetry in rhythmical prose, imagery 
and emotional content as well as did Gogol. Shevchenko’s works, 
it is universally acknowledged, crowned Ukrainian popular poetry. 

Gogol also liked Ukrainian songs very much. It was Madame 
Smyrnova, the former lady in waiting, who sang some to Gogol in 
Rome. In Moscow Aksakov did the same. 


1P. Fylypovych, Ukrainska stykhiya v tvorchosti Hohola, UVAN, Win- 
nipeg 1952, p. 14-15. 


2 Vasyl Chaplenko, Ukrainizmy v movi M. Hohola, UVAN, Augsburg 
1948, p. 11. 
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The Ukrainian scholar P. Fylypovych * was of the opinion that 
in his works Gogol mirrored the trends of Ukrainian contemporary 
literature. Ivan Kotlarevsky represented an ethnographic trend and 
was characterized by a harsh humor. We find these elements in 
Gogol’s stories. H. Kvitka~Osnovyanenko, a sentimental romanticist, 
became a poet of the woman’s soul. We find idealized women in 
Gogol’s works. Fantasy elements, such as fairy tales, ballads and 
fables, were represented by the works of Borovykovsky and Hulak- 
Artemovsky. They also idealized the past, especially the Kozak 
life (Zaporozhia). Gogol, pursuing this last trend, gave us an epic 
work of great distinction, Taras Bulba, and earlier, A Chapter of 
a Historical Novel, A Prisoner of War, and The Hetman. About 1841 
he burned the tragedy based on the life of the Zaporozhia when 
Zukovsky passed a negative sentence on it. 

Gogol was also influenced by Ukrainian popular plays of serious 
and of comic character (the latter being known as Interludes) and 
by Ukrainian Crib and Marionette plays. From these he adopted 
such characters as a brave Kozak, a boastful Polish nobleman, a 
gypsy, a Jew, a quarrelsome old woman, a peasant simpleton and 
the Devil. 

Gogol’s language is rich in Ukrainian components. The Russian 
scholar O. Mandestam,‘ in this matter following the Ukrainian 
writer’s school, Panteleimon Kulish, wrote that Gogol translated 
Ukrainian words and Ukrainian phraseology into Russian and that 
Gogol excelled in the Russian language. In fact, Gogol is considered 
by some to be one of the founders of the contemporary Russian 
language. It is undeniable that Gogol enriched the Russian language 
with Ukrainian words. Of interest here is that Victor Petrov,*® a 
distinguished intellectual, wrote that Gogol’s language was the 
Ukrainian language of the XVIIIth century. Although this com- 
ment is not to be taken literally, it says much for Gogol’s richness 
of language. 

It is true that Gogol imbibed the spirit of the century pre- 
ceding his own, particularly with regard to the baroque style which 
is a distinguishing feature of Gogol’s writings and which occasionally 
weighted them down. 

In Russian literature Gogol found his followers in Shchedrin, 
Ivan Turgenev, and Leo Tolstoy. 


3 Fylypovych, op. cit., p. 24-25. 

4Chaplenko, op. cit., p. 24. 

5 Viktor Petrov, Problemy literaturoznavstva za ostannie 25-littia, Nau- 
kovo-literaturnyj Zbirnyk, Augsburg-Munchen 1946, p. 50. 
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In Ukrainian literature * he influenced such writers as Pante- 
leimon Kulish, H. Kvitka-Osnovyanenko, Taras Shevchenko, Marko 
Vovchok, Anatole Svydnytsky, Panas Myrny, Ivan Nechuy-Levytsky, 
Ivan Tobilevych, Stepan Vasylchenko and Yuriy Yanovsky. Nina 
Krutikova writes that Gogol gave “a picture of the Ukrainian 
people as freedom-loving, heroic, capable, endowed with high poetic 
imagination, and excelling in deep lyricism as well as in sincere 
humor.” Gogol distinguished himself as a great landscape painter in 
prose, especially in dealing with the Dnieper and the Ukrainian 
steppe. Embodying realistic and fantastic elements, his stories 
captivated the reader. He won world fame for several portrayals, 
most notably in Dead Souls, as a writer who delineated the bad 
elements in man making for inhuman social conditions. 

Out of rivalry with Gogol’s Taras Bulba appeared Panteleimon 
Kulish’s The Black Council. Although Kulish’s novel is one of the 
finest Ukrainian historical novels, in artistic values and its characters 
it falls shert of Taras Bulba. A distinguished Ukrainian novelist, 
Kvitka, also fell under Gogol’s influence, as witness his works, 
The Nobleman’s Election and The Landowner Khalavsky. Although 
Gogol himself said that Landowner Khalavsky was more a cari- 
cature than a living type, we can admit the character’s truthful- 
ness to life. This character resembles those created by Gogol. 

Shevchenko knew the works of Gogol and always had a high 
opinion of his creative work. Gogol was aquainted with the first 
edition of Shevchenko’s Kobzar and his poem Haydamaky—as 
Danilevsky (Severnaya Pchela, 10. 5. 1861) has assured us. They did 
not know each other personally. In Haydamaky Shevchenko followed 
Gogol’s Taras Bulba, giving a picture of the children killed by 
their father. Like Shevchenko, Gogol was against the bondage of 
the people. Shevchenko, however, demanded action: In Haydamaky 
he presented the freedom-loving people rising against thralldom. 

Shevchenko’s Russian novels, especially The Artist, An Un- 
fortunate One, and A Princess, were written under the influence 
of Gogol’s realistic style. 

Gogol’s Dead Souls impelled Shevchenko to review critically 
the social situation in Ukraine, as shown in his poetry: A Fragment 
of The Dream 


But see, in that paradise in which you are living, 
They strip the patched clothing from off the beggars, 


6 The writer is indebted here to N. E. Krutikova for her work Gogol 
and Ukrainian Literature, 1957, (in Ukrainian), where a comprehensive literature 
of the subject is given. However, N. E. Krutikova made known more than 
once that she considered N. Gogol a Russian writer. 
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They strip with the hides— for the poor must find shoes 

For youthful young princess. They pummel the widow 

To pay her poll taxes; they fetter her son, 

Her son, her one son, the one child which she has, 

Her hope — and they sent him away to the army! 

This but for a while — but in mud and in filth 

The boy soon is bloated—from hunger he dies, 

His mother is reaping the wheat at forced labor. 
(Translated by C. A. MANNING) 


Fragment from the Three Years: 


When I could see better, I noticed. Beware God, wherever I cast my 
look were not men but rather vipers. My tears, my youthful tears dried up. 
And now I am healing my wounded heart by poison. I don’t weep or sing, 
I cry like an owl. 


With his national ideology Shevchenko became a beacon for 
the development of Ukrainian literature. I. Nechuy-Levytsky con- 
sidered Gogol in his spiritual structure most understandable and 
nearest to the Ukrainian.’ Ivan Franko * considered Gogol a Ukrain- 
ian genius, a supreme artist and a great satirist. (It was Franko 
who translated Dead Souls into Ukrainian.) 


Marko Vovchok touched on Gogol’s “quarrel of Ivan Ivanovich 
with Ivan Nykyforovych” in her story, and produced a personage 
of bombast and lack of worth among landowners. She wrote fairy 
tales for children, trusting in their power on the road to national 
freedom. Charmingly in words she depicted the Ukrainian land- 
scape in Lymerivna. We find traces of Gogol’s Evenings not only 
in this story but also in A Girl Prisoner, Nine Brothers, and the 
Ninth Sister Hala. Both stories are remarkable for their melodious 
rhythm in narration. 

Anatole Svydnytsky in Luboratski gave us an interesting picture 
of the contemporary clergy. Panas Myrny was attracted by Gogol’s 
types as presented in Dead Souls. He reminds us of Gogol’s Over- 
coat in his story, The Drunkard. He liked to present petty officials 
and small merchants, as he did in The Oxen Don’t Bellow When the 
Manger is Full. However, Panas Myrny presented not only the 
victims of the regime but the fighters for a better future as well. 

Storozhenko followed Gogol closely in his themes. He idealized 
the Kozak life and old customs. Gogol’s The Frightful Vengeance 
finds its echo in The Cursed Marko with its fantasy imagery. Ivan 
Franko called Nechuy-Levytsky a great artist of sight, a grand 


7I. Nechuy Levytsky in Dniprovi Khvyli. Nos 12-17. 
8I. Franko, Narys ukrainskoi literatury, Lviv 1911, and Rusko-ukrainska 
literatura in Uchytel, No. 5., Lviv 1899. 
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all-encompassing eye of Ukraine, because of his landscape descrip- 
tions. We find social contrast in Nechuy-Levytsky’s Nicholas Dzerya, 
The Vagabond, and in Kaydash’s Family. In Oldtime Priests and 
Their Wives Levitsky gave a realistic picture of the contemporary 
clergy. Among other authors, Stepan Vasylchenko was deeply im- 
pressed by Gogol. He also excelled in landscape description. He 
took advantage of folklore, fairy tales, and Ukrainian humor in the 
way Gogol did. His Gypsy Woman reminds us of Taras Bulba. 

Marko Kropyvnytsky dramatized Viy and Starytsky dramatized 
The Fair in Sorochyntsi and Taras Bulba. The writer and actor 
Karpenko-Kary, following Gogol, gave us sharp social satire in 
his comedies and dramas, as in A Woman Vagabond, Hundred 
Thousand, and The Landowner. Yuriy Yanovsky was a diligent 
student of Gogol, as indicated by the romantic tenor of such works 
as The Riders. 

The delightful humor of Ostap Vyshnya catches Gogol’s per- 
fectly. In a sketch, For All Life, Vyshnya wrote: “Did Gogol in- 
fluence me? What do you think? Is it possible for a writer, any 
writer, and especially such as I, to omit the creation of my great 
countryman, Mykola Vasylevich Hohol?* I have read and studied him 
and each time I have been surprised: whence, from what wells, 
from what sources bubbled up Hohol’s charming word? His word 
not only did not die, it will never die, and will yet produce wonder- 
ful flowerings.” Vyshnya translated Gogol’s comedies, Inspector 
General and A Marriage, as well as his story, Ivan Fedorovych 
Sponka and His Auntie, into Ukrainian. 

Among the translators of Gogol into Ukrainian were such 
distinguished Ukrainian writers as Lesya Ukrainka, M. Starytsky, 
Ivan Franko, Olena Pchilka, Andreas Mykovsky, M. Rylsky, P. 
Panch and Senchenko. 

Finally mention must be made of the fact that Gogol’s stories 
furnished material for the creation of the first Ukrainian operas. 
Examples are the works of the Ukrainian composer, Mykola Ly- 
senko, such as Taras Bulba, The Drowned, and A Christmas Eve. 

Gogol was deeply influenced by the Ukrainian cultural milieu. 
He benefited richly by it. Therefore it is not surprising that as 
early as the nineteenth century a ranking literary critic of rank, 
Professor Nicholas Petrov of Kiev University, demanded (in Narysy 
istorii ukrainskoi literatury) that Gogol’s Ukrainian stories and 
Taras Bulba be included in Ukrainian literature. Another noted 


scholar, Michael Drahomanov, saw Gogol as a Ukrainian in the 


® Hohol is Ukrainian for Gogol. 
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spirit and character of his creations, and wanted all his writings 
to be considered Ukrainian. It may be claimed that in their spirit 
they are so, though written in Russian. 


Also to be noted is that Gogol liked to travel, and endowed 
his heroes, Khlestakov and Chichikov with the same characteristics. 
In this Gogol is similar to Cervantes and his itinerant Don Quixote. 
Cervantes and Gogol were geniuses whose lives were frustrated. 
It is a moot point whose life was the more tragic. Finally, in Gogol’s 
hero, Chichikov, selfishness and greediness are strongly marked. 
Our positive answer is that Nicholas Gogol is a writer of world 
literature; his writings are timeless. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


MASKS OF MOSCOW, A History of Russian Behavior Patterns. By John M. 
Radzinski. Regent House, Chicago, Illinois, 1960, pp. 268. 


This highly readable work is a remarkable and most welcomed addition 
to the growing literature in this country that has been methodically unraveling 
the real enemy to freedom and civilization. The author is not a historian by 
profession, but for the special task he assigned to himself his reputable position 
as a psychiatrist equips him with the best possible tools of analysis and in- 
terpretation. Indeed, the material object of his study demands, more than any- 
thing else, a working combination of sound political sense and psychology. 
Those who of late have been stressing the Pavlovian thesis to explain totali- 
tarian Russian behavior, usually show that they are trained in psychology 
but do not possess the political and historical insights required to adequately 
treat this subject. Dr. Radzinski has both and employs them in an extraordinarily 
effective way. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this work is a wonderful and 
powerful antidote to much of the drivel on communism which emanates from 
many of the universities, the pulpit, labor and veteran groups, and our official 
agencies. Fighting such myths as “communism,” “international communism,” 
“Soviet communism,” “Soviet imperialism,” “the Soviets’ and other mental 
mirages indicates not only the frightful lag in our understanding of the real, 
flesh-and-blood contender for world domination but also the amazing proficiency 
of Moscow’s propaganda in many of these terminological respects. Basic terms 
that it seeks to have us use by sheer conditioning in a Pavlovian sense, are 
uncritically accepted and mould with intended degrees of distortion our con- 
ceptions as concerns the Soviet Union and the forces unleashed by Moscow. 
The author well points out, “Like a bull in the arena, we have been concentrat- 
ing on the red cloth rather than the matador behind it” (p. xiii). Our fundamental 
problem couldn’t be stated better. 

This volume is made to order for all those who unwittingly dignify the 
Russian totalitarians with a respectable philosophy of communism and blindly 
follow Moscow in its crass mutilations of Marx and Marxism. It will undoubtedly 
help those who think they perceive something substantially new, arising from 
the Bolshevik Revolution. And the countless who are markedly short in an 
historical understanding of the unprecedented growth and expansion of the 
Russian Empire, past and present, will find this product of immense value. 
“Our task,” as the writer adroitly puts it, “must be to isolate Russia as the 
true enfant terrible.” The realities of Eastern Europe and Asia are faced squarely, 
and things are called by their right names, with no nominal and conceptual 
shams. 

Throughout the volume one runs across deep perceptions into the history 
of the Russian Empire, both white and red, and is left with a lasting impression 
of the political sagacity and historical insights of the author. Many a professional 
historian dealing with Russia and the Soviet Union couldn’t measure up in these 
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respects to the writer for whom an experiential background in Eastern Europe 
is evidently of enormous advantage. As examples, we are told quite rightly: 
“Remove Russian power, authority and support from communism, and what 
remains of the doctrine? Obviously only another political theory...” In another 
place, it is cogently observed that “the clearest proof that communism is only 
a Russian front organization is the fact that all directives to communists ab- 
road must come from Moscow and that all communist leaders of any importance 
must go to Moscow.” Another gem is that Russian history ‘should help to dis- 
pel the hypnotic trance of ideological shadow boxing into which Russian adroit- 
ness and our credulity have placed the world.” The book is literally studded 
with these crystal clear perceptions. 


Dr. Radzinski substantiates his striking observations with an abundance 
of historical facts, ordered century by century. The reader is taken on an his- 
torical tour back to the times of Ivan the Terrible and the conquest of Kazan. 
He is shown the unfolding of the policy of deceive, divide, and dominate, the 
totalitarianism of early Muscovy, and the origins of Russian proficiency in 
dialectics, all of which and more is mistakenly attributed solely to the so- 
called Russian Communists. Peter’s thirst for technical knowledge and his 
penchant to “catch up” with the West is soundly likened to what we are wit- 
nessing today in the case of Khrushchev. The recent uncultured behavior of 
Khrushchev in Paris is shown to have an able behavioral precedent in the case 
of Peter who, also in Paris, “turned the water of a garden fountain upon the 
ladies gathered in his honor.’’ Many other institutional properties and aspects 
of current Russian totalitarianism are vividly portrayed in this remarkable ac- 
count of perennial Russian despotism. Genocide of non-Russian populaces at 
the hands of Ivan IV, Peter, Suvorov and others; conspiracy and intrigue 
throughout most of the period of Russian imperialist expansion; the dreaded 
secret service of Ivan’s Oprichina and Nicholas I’s Third Section; the divisive 
and subversive operations of Russian ambassadors in Poland and elsewhere and 
a host of other familiar Russian practices are so poignantly described that 
the reader cannot but appreciate the fundamental continuity of totalitarian 
Russian history and the utter superficiality of the communist thesis which 
is truly the present mask of Moscow. 

The contents of this book more than justify the author’s position that 
“Ethnic Russia alone is our problem and it is primarily upon her that we 
should concentrate our cold war strategy.” In one striking paragraph the writer 
demonstrates his keen insights into certain contemporary movements bearing 
on this when he states: “Recently the right step in this direction has been 
made, and Comrade Khrushchev and his band of Moscow plotters are still reeling 
from the blow. I refer to the ‘Captive Nations Week’ resolution passed by the 
U. S. Congress in July, 1959. This brilliant coup of American propaganda, first 
since 1945, has been credited to L. E. Dobriansky, professor of Russian economics 
at Georgetown University. That it smote Russia in her Achilles tendon iz 
evident from the groans of anguish emanating from Mr. Khrushchev’s throat 
for this insult to the ‘happy people of the Soviet Union.’ (p. 253). With this 
understanding generalized, then the Captive Nations Week Resolution properly 
and courageously implemented, there can be no question but that the present: 
mask of Moscow would be destroyed and victory in time would be ours. 
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THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By Maxwell D. Taylor. Harper & Bros., New 
York 1960, pp. 203. 


One of the finest intellectual products of our military forces, General 
Taylor was recently retired from his post as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. While serving in this spot, he was also a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In the circuit of educational military institutions he enjoyed 
the reputation of being an outstanding intellectual type, given to eloquent 
exposition and sound critical reasoning. Having listened to him on several 
occasions, this reviewer can readily attest to the sterling intellectual qualities 
and remarkable capacity of articulate discourse shown by the author of this 
provocative work. 

Needless to say, these qualities are brilliantly displayed in this important 
book. Moreover, the work fully reflects the unique high-level experiences of 
the author. These experiences and their pointed lessons form one of the basic 
values of this contribution. Without in any way endangering the security 
interests of the Nation, the author vividly recounts these experiences in sup- 
port of the major thesis of his work. The reader, therefore, is not only given 
the benefit of these rich experiences but also an insight into the reasons 
motivating this presentation before the American public. In addition, he js 
given a fairly good understanding of the working processes of our Govern- 
ment, their strengths and weaknesses, notably as concerns the area in which 
the formulation of our national policy takes place. 


Above all, this work is a “must” for any serious observer or student 
of American national strategy in relation to the Russian totalitarian threat. 
Political, economic, diplomatic and other non-military forms of action are to 
a large extent shaped by our military posture. There is, of course, no 
necessary relationship between the military and non-military, but it scarcely 
requires emphasis that the levels of interplay are many and _ significant. 
General Taylor establishes this point early in the book and quickly proceeds 
with the elaboration of his paramount thesis. Without mincing words, he 
states outright that the concept of massive retaliation, as usually put forward, 
is false, chiefly because the build-up implied by the concept forbids us to 
adequately cope with limited wars. The author calls for the development cf 
the doctrine of Strategy of Flexible Response which he cogently defines as a 
“capability to react across the entire spectrum of possible challenge, for 
coping with anything from general atomic war to infiltrations and aggressions 
such as threatened Laos and Berlin in 1959” (p. 6). 

Regardless of the incidence of one’s foreign policy interest, whether 
it be in the cold war, the diplomatic, the cultural, or the economic field, 
Taylor’s message is pertinent and vital. Contrary to misguided popular im- 
pression, the Army and its exponents are not minimizing the need for massive 
retaliatory capability when they stress the need for limited war preparadness. 
In essence, they and General Taylor are calling for balance in our defense 
and preparedness. The megatonic mentality of just plastering and re-plastering 
the enemy once he makes his strike is discountenanced. Optimal balance with 
adequacy of the best weapons along the entire spectrum of weaponry is 
called for in order to meet any exigency, be it of total or limited scope. The 
author applies the full weight of his experience and reasoning in support of 
this position. “Surely,” as he puts it, “the strength of our deterrent position 
is that we will use the ultimate weapon against all-out aggression.” 
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But what is of urgent concern now is our state of ill-preparedness with 
respect to limited war situations. The priority value assigned by the author 
to the cold war indicates the depth of his understanding of Russian methods. 
The cold war and all its techniques are actually products of imperialist 
Russia’s centuries-long experience in successful empire-building. Taylor states 
in emphatic terms that “This increased emphasis on preparation for all-out 
nuclear war seemed particularly unjustified at a time when it was generally 
agreed that the order of probability of future military challenge was: first, 
cold war; second, military conflict short of general war; finally, general war” 
(p. 50-51). Now, with the supposed nuclear stalemate, the case of prime attention 
given to the cold war challenge is even more urgent and greater. Closely 
tied up with this is the prospect of limited military aggression, for which we 
should be fully prepared. Taylor’s thesis on this is equally clear and unequivocal. 
He says, “It should be made clear that the United States will prepare itseif 
to respond anywhere, anytime, with weapons and forces appropriate to the 
situation. Thus, we would restore to warfare its historic justification as a means 
to create a better world upon the successful conclusion of hostilities” (p. 146). 
Megatonism, the predisposition to unload massively, is hardly contributory to 
the further development of military art. 

There are two highly interesting data furnished by Taylor. One is the 
statistics on comparative manpower in fit males of military age. The Free 
World total of 156.9 million compares favorably with the 145.4 million estimated 
for the Communist bloc. According to the author, “The fact is that the Free 
World has preponderant manpower in all strategic areas except the Far East, 
and there much of the Communist manpower is unusable because of logistic 
limitations” (p. 138). When these figures are interpreted qualitatively, the 
comparison becomes far more favorable to us. The second datum which will 
attract the reader’s interest is the article written by the author for publica- 
tion in Foreign Affairs but rejected by the State Department on clearance 
grounds. In this article, which is published for the first time in this book, 
Taylor rightly holds that Russian successes in cold war operations will lead 
to an intensification of these tactics. State’s censor objected on these grounds: 
“The United States line has been that their (the Soviets) aggressive methods 
have been at least temporarily abandoned because of their failure” (p. 45). 
This and other amazing disclosures will convince the reader that the sources 
of high-level thinking are not exactly springs of clear thought and insight. 


Georgetown University LEV E. DOBRIANSKY 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION. By Leonard Schapiro. 
Random House, New York, 1960. XIV+631 pp. 


Leonard Schapiro of the London School of Economics and Political Sciences 
published some years ago an impressive book—The Origin of the Communist 
Autocracy. Political Opposition in the Soviet State. First Phase 1917-1922 
(1956). 

Now, with the publication of The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
he adds to his record of »ringing illuminating studies of the Communist Party 
to the reader who hopes to understand the struggle for power in todays’s 
world. 

The author says that though he owes no allegiance to any political party 
he has a certain predilection for a number of old-fashioned principles: respect 
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for human life and dignity, freedom of thought and speech, justice, truth. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, this allegiance is the most reliable basis for the study 
of such a historical phenomenon as the Communist Party. 

This highly readable book gives a detailed and impartial account of the 
origins, theoretical development and practical building of this phenomenon, 
“unique in the history of political systems.” 

The author is able to give vivid descriptions of persons and situations. 
Zinoviev (during the period of the First and Second Dumas) was, for Lenin’s 
purposes, “a young firebrand who had a few scruples and a rare gift for intrigue.” 
Plekhanov’s character “was complex and not always consistent. He was per- 
haps on this occasion (the break with the old underground party) swayed 
by ruffled vanity to actions which he subsequently regretted.” Or “the long 
suffering Central Committee lost patience and arraigned Lenin before a party 
court of honor.” The history of the party provides many picturesque episodes. 
For years the party funds formed “the subject of an acrimonius dispute.’ 
There were various sources: donations from rich industrialists like Morozov, 
matrimonial combinations on Lenin’s orders between young Bolsheviks and 
wealthy brides, and armed hold-ups. 

Even the public quarrel (with Bogdanov) on philosophy was not un- 
connected with the private quarrel over money. At the Brussels conference of 
1914 Plekhanov claimed that Lenin had misappropriated large sums of party 
money by “thieving.” 

During the First World War the decisive role in the party finances was 
played by German funds used for lavish expenditures on Bolshevik propaganda, 
and presumably also on weapons for the Red Guard. The German money was 
received through Parvus (Helphand), who in 1905 was an ardent partisan 
of Trotsky and had become during the first war “a financial adventurer of 
somewhat unsavory reputation.” 

A corroborating report of German Foreign Minister Kuhlmann to the 
German Emperor Wilhelm (from the archives of the German Foreign Ministry 
published in 1958) mentions “a steady flow of funds through various channels 
and under different labels” to the Bolsheviks. 

The author is not certain whether the Bolsheviks could properly be de- 
scribed as German agents, but he accepts that from the point of view of the 
Provisional Government such a receipt of money from an enemy could be fairly 
regarded as treason. 

As for the Russian roots of Bolshevism Prof. L. Schapiro finds that the 
resemblance to Bolshevism in the thoughts of Tkatchev is “in some respects 
very striking.” 

The struggle against the Mensheviks is treated in a very detailed manner. 
Many unpublished sources (the papers of Axelrod, the memoirs of P. A. Garvi) 
are used. 

The collection of B. I. Nicolaevsky, noted historian of the Communist 
Party, is largely used. 

The role of the party as the leader of the multinational state and its 
policy toward non-Russian peoples are treated laconically. 

Lenin’s polemics before the October revolution on nationality problems 
with the Ukrainian left social democrat Lev Yurkevich do not appear either 
in the vast bibliography or in the text. 

In describing these problems as they arose after the Bolshevik seizure 
of power the author mentions only the episode of Sultan Galiev, who demanded 
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the reestablishment of the former autonomous Moslem Communist Party 
and who therefore was expelled from the party and who afterwards disappeared. 

It is difficult to agree with the author that “during the NEP period... 
there were few significant signs of nationalism among the communist leaders 
of non-Russian nationality.” 

The suicide of old Ukrainian Bolshevik Mykola Skrypnyk (1933), in our 
opinion, did not symbolize “a change that had taken place in the attitude 
of many native Communists to Moscow,” as Prof. Schapiro indicates. On the 
contrary, it was rather the final point of a long struggle on the part of the 
Ukrainian Communists (as was the case with other Communists in the national 
republics), a struggle that had taken place during the NEP period and in 
the- years immediately following. 

Without mention of the role of the former borotbists in the Communist 
Party of Ukraine and of such restive men as Shumsky, the passages of the 
book concerning the centrifugal forces in the Communist Party become color- 
less and anemic. 

The list of sources which Prof. Schapiro consulted is really impressive. 
But without a closer examination of the literature on the non-Russian in- 
gredients the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is incomplete. 

As to the deviations among the Ukrainian Communists the author would 
find considerable material (although not always impartial) in Yurij Lawrynen- 
ko’s book, Ukrainian Communism and Soviet Russian Policy Toward the Ukraine. 
(An Annotated Bibliography 1917-1953. Research Program on the USSR, New 
York, 1953.) 

That an adequéte approach to the nationality problems is needed, we find 
even inthe voices of the Soviet press. In an editorial in Voprosy Istorii (No. 3- 
1956) we read: -‘The course of the proletarian revolution in Ukraine or in 
Central Asia is not infrequently depicted in the same way as in the central 
provinces of Russia. The tactics of the Bolsheviks in various parts of the country 
are often painted in the same colors and are examined in terms of the same 
scheme. All this impoverishes illumination of the historical process.” 

The editorial says that “the peculiarity of the historical process in 
separate areas of the country is weakly revealed” (in Soviet historiography). 

These failures of the Soviet historians could only partly influence the 
independent and critical work of Prof. Schapiro. Nevertheless, for this tireless 
researcher there is still a vast field to cover in the history of the Communist 
Party concerning the non-Russian ptoples:and their relations with the ideology 


and powerful apparatus of the party.’ 
ALEXANDER SEMENENKO 


THE CONSPIRATORS. By Geoffrey Bailey. Harper & Brothers Publishers. 
New York, N. Y. 1960, p. 306, $4.95. 
* This book constitutes an extraordinary story of intrigue between Com- 
munist Russia and Western Europe during the years before World War IL. 
The author took upon ‘himself a great and difficult task: to investigate 
certain heretofore obscure activitiés of Russia in the time between “the two 
Worlt- Wars. As we well Know the Bolshevik revolution in Russia has introduced 
into’ the political life of the many peoples of the world a whole séries of new 
methods and means of operations. This is evident above all in the so-called 
“struggie against ‘the enemies of the people,” or all those political elements 
which refused ‘to capitulate to the communist dictatorship of the minority. 
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The book is subdivided into two principal parts: the first deals with 
the work and activities of the Russian anti-Bolshevik underground organiza- 
tions in the USSR, while the second treats of their connection and collaboration 
with Russian anti-Bolshevik circles abroad. 

After the Bolshevik revolution the cream of the Russian political emigres, 
especially those of military rank, settled in Paris. Since the Russian military 
emigration was considered dangerous for the Bolsheviks from every point of 
view, Moscow decided to paralyze it from within, a task which was superbly 
attained. 

The Bolshevik Cheka established in Moscow a special ‘“anti-Bolshevik” 
organization known as the “Monarchist Union of Central Russia” (MUC?), 
which operated abroad under the name of “Trust.” The agents and emissaries 
of “Trust” made frequent trips abroad to contact leaders of the Russian anti- 
Bolshevik emigration, to whom they represented “Trust” as a Russian under- 
ground organization which operated in Moscow legally under the name of 
the “Moscow Municipal Credit Association.” They also claimed that the organi- 
zation was officially recognized by the Soviet government as a commercial 
firm which could therefore maintain trade relations with foreign countries. 

The author has succeeded in collecting much priceless material on the 
subversive and mendacious tactics of the Soviet government and the blatant 
naivete and credulity of the Russian emigration abroad. Agents of “Trust” 
systematically infiltrated the principal centers of the Russian emigration in 
Europe and directed it according to their own plans. 

In order to gain the confidence of the Russian emigres, the agents of 
“Trust” periodically brought representatives of the Russian _anti-Bolshevik 
emigration “through underground channels” to the USSR, conducted “con- 
fidential underground meetings,” proposed and adopted anti-Bolshevik resolu- 
tions and endeavored above all to convince them how powerful was the net- 
work of underground organizations of “Trust” in the Soviet Union. Subsequently, 
these Russian representatives were brought back to Western Europe, where 
they reported their findings to their delighted political associates. That all 
these “secret” travels to the USSR were skilfully organized by the Cheka 
the Russian emigre leadership in general could not either grasp or suspect. 
The Cheka agents even succeeded in reaching Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolae- 
vich, whose abduction was meticulously planned by Moscow. Those of the 
Russian emigre leaders who could not be- swayed by the agents of “Trust” 
were kidnapped and liquidated in the USSR. Among the latter were Boris 
Savinkov, General Kutiepov, General Miller, Captain Sydney Reilly (an English- 
man). and many others. Thus the Bolsheviks first paralyzed and then destroyed 
the Russian emigration in Western Europe. It is significant that the “Trust” 
agents at that time used the same tactical approach as is being used currently 
by Soviet agents: “Do not attack the USSR; communism is on the road to. 
evolution, it either will change or fall by itself; we have to be patient.” _ 

A special chapter in the book is devoted to the liquidation of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, who fell victim to Stalin’s sickly fears and a clever provocation 
of the German Gestapo. The affair of Tukhachevsky wili be fully elucidated only 
when all the archives, especially those in Moscow, are made available. j 

On the whole, the author availed himself of accessible sources somewhat 
one-sidedly. In describing the anti-Bolshevik movement in Europe he -com- 
pletely ignored ‘such movements among the non-Russian nations. This-is even 
more regrettable, since the author does mention some non-Russian nations 
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with the help of which an anti-Soviet revolution was contemplated in the 
USSR. The anti-Bolshevik forces and activities of the Ukrainian people were 
far more effective and far more intransigent in the USSR than those of the 
Russians; nowhere in Russia proper was there such an effective and nation- 
wide resistance against Bolshevism as in Ukraine. The author states that the 
victims of the man-made famine in the USSR numbered from 7 to 14 million, 
but failed to specify who these victims were. Today it has been established 
beyond any doubt that the man-made famine occurred only in Ukraine, through 
which act of genocide the Soviet government attempted in vain to throttle 
the resistance of the Ukrainian people. 

In conclusion, the author expresses, perhaps inadvertently, a curious 
thought which in the opinion of this reviewer is quite correct. He says that 
with the growth of power and significance of the USSR in the world, the 
anti-Bolshevik effort of the Russians in the free world wanes by leaps and 
bounds. The statement of Savinkov during an interrogation in a Moscow 
prison: “I would rather see those towers (Kremlin towers) from a prison 
cell, than walk freely in the streets of Paris,” typifies the attitude of many 
Russians. Such a statement, to the best of our knowledge, has never been 
made by any representative or leader of a non-Russian nation. Such a state- 
ment undoubtedly must puzzle not only the author but every intelligent per- 
son, who might be prompted to ask: Where is the demarcation line between 
the admiration and love of the anti-communist Russians for the Kremlin and 
their hatred of it? A proper reply to this question is certainly in order when 
the communist expansion in the world today unmistakably bears a Russian 
national character and serves the Russian national and imperialist interests. 

VIS 


OSTANNIY PROROK (The Last Prophet). Novel by Leonid Mosendz. Com- 
mittee for the Publication of Works of Leonid Mosendz in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Copyright 1960. Preface by Bohdan Krawciw. pp. 455, $6.00. 


The late Leonid Mosendz is very close to current world literature, inas- 
much as he is not only a writer of European character, but his subject matter 
deals with universal themes pertaining to man and his strivings for a better 
life. 

Born in Volhynia in 1897, Mosendz took part in the struggle for 
Ukrainian independence as a soldier in the ranks of the Ukrainian national 
army and went abroad as a political emigre when the Ukrainian independent 
state was conquered by Moscow. Thus Mosendz spent all his mature life in 
Western Europe and became part of its spiritual life. After being graduated 
as a doctor of chemistry, the author plunged into literary activity, producing 
a series of novels as well as poetry which are characterized by great artistry 
and high esthetic level. He died prematurely in 1948 after a prolonged illness. 

On his last novel, The Last Prophet, the author worked some twelve 
years, almost having finished it at the time of his death. The novel depicts 
a biographical picture of biblical John the Baptist, or Yehokhanan, who is the 
principal hero of the work. The author succeeded in learning well the history 
and the social, political and religious life of the Jewish people under the 
Roman domination. But the principal objective of the author is not solely to 
portray the life of John the Baptist. He endeavors to recreate the hero’s moral 
growth and his search for truth which alone can bring liberation to his people. 
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For this purpose the author created a special atmosphere. He divided his 
novel into three parts. The first part, “The Fathers,” begins with a story about 
a priest Zacharias and his wife, Eliseba-Elizabeth, against a wide panorama 
of life in Hebron, in the center of Judea. He ably depicts those political forces 
which crisscrossed Palestine at that time: on the one side there were the 
powerful priestly families and sects, which in fact constituted the political 
parties of that time, and on the other the Roman oppression. In addition, there 
were even more powerful forces which influenced Jewish society. These 
were the moral forces which not only expressed themselves in the life of 
individuals, but also pointed to the relation of man to God. 


The second part of the novel, entitled, “The Chosen One,” extensively 
portrays the spiritual life of old Jerusalem. Along with the hero of the novel 
the author transports the reader to a hermetically-sealed castle of the Phari- 
sees, who constituted the most numerous sect-party in the old Jewish society. 
Yehokhanan, with a neophyte’s faith, thought that there he would find an 
answer to his query. But when he uncovered the egocentrical formalitics of 
the Pharisees, he became dubious as to the purposefulness of his search. He 
eventually broke with the castle of the Pharisees and gave his support and 
admiration to a new revolutionary sect of zealots. In the camp of the latter 
Yehokhanan underwent a moral and psychological metamorphosis. In con- 
trast to what he saw among the Pharisees, he encountered a denuded life 
among the lower classes of artisans. The latter did not talk about books or 
the advent of the Messiah, but opposed the tyranny which oppressed them 
by whatever means they could muster. The latter group was under a double 
domination: they were dominated by the proud and arrogant Romans and 
they, too, depended on their own priestly families, which imposed exorbitant 
taxes upon them. Here the hero has ample opportunity to analyze and study 
the social strife and conflicts which tore his people asunder; here, too, he saw 
his ideas on the liberation of his enslaved people become crystallized and for- 
malized. Soon Yehokhanan became disillusioned with his revolutionaries, whom 
he saw as “hungry wolves” who cared more about material comfort than the 
supreme salvation of the people. 


In the third part of the novel, bearing the title of “On the Crossroads,” 
the author tells about Yehokhanan’s experience with the revolutionaries. The 
strong spirit and determination possessed by the hero sustained him in his 
doubts and internal conflicts. Eventually Yehokhanan entered a monastery, 
where he hoped to find a way for the rebirth of his people. There, too, he 
found many crossroads and bypasses. He again looked back toward the zealots, 
although their terroristic methods could now only repel him. Finally the hero 
becomes convinced that the road to freedom and truth, the road to God, lies 
not in a false dogmatism, not in soulless phraseology nor in fratricidal struggle, 
but in the renovation of faith, which alone can lead man to freedom and salva- 
tion. 


Regrettably, the premature death of Leonid Mosendz prevented him 
from finishing his monumental novel. Nevertheless, he succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing the invincibility of a great ideal. Although his novel deals with a great 
historical era, when a powerful empire was declining rapidly and when new 
revolutionary movements were coming into being, among them one (Christ- 
ianity) which eventually succeeded in spreading to every corner of the globe, 
its moral precepts could be easily applied to present-day life. 
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The book of Mosendz is written with great erudition. The clarity and 
enlightenment of his thoughts and ideals leave no doubt that the author be- 
lieved firmly in those precepts which drove his hero in search of freedom and 
truth. 

Although the book of Mosendz deals with the historical plight of the 
Jewish people, its importance transcends all national and ethnic borders, 
because it deals with universal freedom, cherished by all the peoples of the 
world. It can easily be ranked with the books of such great world writers 
as Camus, Renan, and others. The book therefore greatiy merits translation 


into the English and other world languages. 
OsTAP TARNAVSKY 


FROM LENIN TO KHRUSHCHEV. THE HISTORY OF WORLD COMMUNISM. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1960, pp. 
xv +432. 


This volume, a revision and enlargement of the author’s previous work, 
From Lenin to Maienkov, published in 1953, contains a great deal that should 
interest every student of Russian Communist influence. It is a good analysis 
of many aspects cf the subject, especially those aspects of an international 
comparison that are often neglected. The author expressly states (p. X) that 
the essence of his work is “the efforts of Communists to win recruits, to seize 
and wield power in their respective lands. My emphasis is therefore on those 
national communist movements whose efforts seem to me at different times 
to have been the most significant.” He has well fulfilled his purpose and we 
can only be sorry that by the very nature of things the work could not con- 
tinue after 1959, in view of the startling developments of the summer of 
1960. At the same time his study of the social conditions, the state machines, 
the form of education and the intelligentsia, deals with subjects that are 
all too often disregarded by friends and foes of Communism alike. 

One phrase which occurs over and over again is “pas d’ennemis en 
gauche’—‘“no enemies on the left” and it is this phrase that has played 
havoc consciously or unconsciously with all attempts to withstand the growth 
of Communism. The moderate and liberal Left, whether organized in a Social 
Revolutionist Party or as Western Liberals, cannot consider the Bolsheviks 
and Communists as bitter enemics as the moderate Right. That was why Ke- 
rensky could be more hostile to Kornilov than he was to Lenin. It was this 
same policy during the critical days that determined the fate of Ukraine 
and the other succession states of the non-Russian nationalities. The leaders 
of the Rada dreamed of the protection of the state without trained military 
men, even when it was Ukrairian regiments in the old Russian Army that 
had played a decisive part in the March revolt. As the very antithesis of 
this attitude Pilsudski, the leader of the nationalist wing of the Polish Socialist 
Party, placed national independence in the foreground and worked on that 
basis, while Lenin under the influence of Trotsky worked hard to mobilize 
the Red Army and make it an effective military tool of the state. 

There is also considerable ambiguity in his general treatment of Ukraine 
and the consequences of the refusal of Lenin to allow the formation of a 
Ukrainian Communist Party in the very beginning. Both the Borotbisty and 
the Ukapisty who could not see enemies on the Left were forced into a party 
with which they were racially not close or in sympathy. Thus on p. 85 h? 
says “The policy of the Ukrainian republic—at first nominally independent 
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and after 1923 a member of the Soviet Union—was described as ‘Ukrainiza- 
tion’... The progress was the work of Ukrainian Bolsheviks, chief among whom 
was Skrypnik,” the outstanding advocate of Lenin’s policy, but in Azerbaijan 
“Soviet policy had to some extent the character of Russification.” (p. 86). There 
is no hint of the obvious fact that the treatment of the non-Russian republics 
from 1919 on has become in a way the model. on which the satellite states 
are being administered today. 

Another ambiguous statement is found in the phrase “In Western Ukraine, 
armed resistance to the Soviet regime continued long after the Red Army 
had reoccupied Galicia” (p. 242), but he does not make clear from what source 
that resistance came, and in fact the existence of the UPA is not even 
hinted at. Thus the confusion that exists throughout the entire Russian Red 
Empire, and its satellites are more or less explained in ambiguous phrases 
which can make no room for «n independent democratic movement as the 
West understands it. In fact the democratic world in the author’s sense is 
reduced or reinterpreted as that part of the world which does not accept 
“slavery, torture and massacre as permissible methods of political struggle” 
(p. 351) and as the author shows, the difference between fascism and Com- 
munism is purely a question of terminology, once the doctrines of Lenin are 
seen outside of the prism of Marxism and through that of Russian imperialism. 

Chapter XVI is excellent but read in the light of what happened in 
Hungary (p. 370ff), it is discouraging. The author realizes that a preventive 
war is not desirable but when the Hungarians rose and the West and the 
United Nations igncred their appeal, Moscow acted. At the present moment 
as Khrushchev has made clear “peaceful coexistence” is intended to continue 
until in country after country a small movernent of progressive workers can 
seize power with Moscow’s blessing. On the other hand the West and the 
United Nations are to do nothing but seek a clear method of liberating the 
people oppressed by Stalinist-Khrushchevist imperialism. That being so, we 
can read this work as a detailei study of the past and the international ‘re- 
lations of Communism but it can offer in its remarks on education, social 
reforms, etc. no guide to the future for the Communist cadres are- drawn 
from all groups and form a group outside of national and international 
society dependent only upon the will of the Kremlin and its Russianizing 
policy. That fact which is made clear consistently is the main point of the 
book and as such it can and should lead the free world and the neutral nations 
to more concentrated and forceful thinking than they have done up to this 


time. 
Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 


THE KREMLIN. Eight Centuries of Tyranny and Terror. By Jules Koslow. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 244 pp. with illustrations and 
Bibliography. 

“Part fortress, part palace, and part cathedral, the Moscow Kremlin has 
come over the centuries to symbolize the spirit of Russia itself. Although it is 
the finest expression of the splendor of Russia’s great Byzantine heritage, it 
also stands for the misery, terror, brutality and lust which have given the 
Russians their reputation for barbarism.” 

These two sentences speak for themselves. Author Koslow has. written 
a very interesting and useful book incorporating many good suggestions and 
a deep analysis of different historical facts. 
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Such a good book of facts is spoiled somewhat because he uses incor- 
rectly (as do many others) the term Russia in interpreting the history or 
geography of Eastern Europe. We must keep in mind that Kievan Rus is not 
Russia; therefore, not all the historical events and geographical facts and 
questions which are connected with the territory of the present USSR need 
be discussed in books about Muscovy or the former Russian Empire, or the USSR. 

Kievan Rus-Ukrainian problems ought be treated in books about Muscovy, 
the Russian Empire or the USSR in the same way as those of other foreign 
countries. With a definitely cut line between these problems we would have 
an unobstructed, proper view of past and present. 

Hence the book ought have used the unambiguous term—Muscovy—for 
the state before 1721, the Russian Empire for the years 1721-1917 and the 
Soviet Union after 1924 for all the territory of the present communist empire. 
This approach would have afforded a clear picture of the lives and deeds of 
the Czarist period and a proper diagnosis of the “fundamental facts underlying 
the present time. 

“The long history of the identification of the Kremlin with terror begins 
early—with its construction as a small fortress under the power of Genghis 
Khan, and continues until today.” Vivid pictures of the lives of the Kremlin’s 
Czars, their children, education, intrigues, superstitions and distrust for every- 
thing from the outside world have been drawn with skill and a fine selection of 
historical facts. 

Especially well written are the chapters dealing with Czar Ivan IV 
(the Terrible), and Peter the Great, both of whom showed the same distrust 
for the boyars and for prominent people who held opinions or ideas at variance 
with theirs. The former murdered nearly all the old boyars and used special 
secret police—oprichniki—while the latter himself cut off the heads of streltsi. 
The later occupants of the Kremlin, the “socialist, democratic, people’s adminis- 
tration” of Stalin and his successors, did and are doing the same things with 
the same cruelty, except on a much larger scale. 

Mr. Koslow writes: “Moscow... was the logical center for twentieth- 
century prototypes of Ivan the Terrible’s all-glorious, all-righteous, all-power- 
ful police state. If the harsh-looking Kremlin had not existed, the Communists, 
in order to have a headquarters that represented their mailed-fist rule, would 
have had to build one” (p. 220). 

On p. 228, the author makes a very important point, namely, that “Ivan 
the Terrible avoided the front lines in the victory over the Tatars at Kazan. 
Although Stalin posed as the conquering military hero over the Germans after 
World War II and over the Whites after the revolution, he, as did almost 
every Russian ruler before him, either fled from the scene of battle or 
isolated himself from it...” 

We can add this: Dimitri Donskoi did the same when the battle with 
the Mongols was in progress...he ran from the field and cowered under a tree 
to save himself... he was not a hero victorious “over the Tatars at Kulikovo” 
as the author says on p. 207. 

The book can be recomended to everyone who has an interest in Russia, 
and especially to those who entertain the notion that the present Kremlin 
rulers comprise a novel phenomenon. 

JOHN V. SWEET 
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IDEOLOGY AND CO-EXISTENCE, Washington, et al, Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, 1959. 


To every dwelling in England a free pamphlet, entitled Ideology and 
Co-existence, has been delivered. It is also being distributed in the United 
States. Its author, Dr. Frank Buchman, is the leader of the Moral Re-Arma- 
ment Movement. 

One can easily see this pamphlet used as ideological material in the 
assortment of literature of British Conservatives during the last election 
to the British Parliament. What is more, at the congress of British Con- 
servatives, Macmillan referred in his speech to Moral Re-Armament as one 
of the foundations of the ideology of the British Conservative Party. 

While the first edition of this interesting and useful pamphlet had a 
relatively small sphere of action, the second edition now serves as a signifi- 
cant factor in the battle against communism. The pamphlet has been published 
in some twenty languages; 20 million copies have been run off. It states that 
in England, Germany, Italy and in three other Eurepean countries, it has 
been distributed free of charge to every dwelling. From this fact alone it 
becomes obvious how great and costly is this anti-Soviet action. One can 
assume that this worthy campaign enjoys the support of churches, British 
Conservatives, German and Italian Christian Democrats and possibly other 
parties or community organizations of France and other countries of free 
Europe. 

What caused the need for this large and costly campaign? On the 
first page of the pamphlet there is the answer to this question. It is: “Com- 
munism has a plan to take over our country. We hear of people behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains whose minds have been brainwashed but we may 
not realize that our own minds are being brainwashed by much of what we 
read in the newspapers, by what we see on television or in the theatre, by 
what we hear on the radio and even in the pulpit. The Communists do not 
need to start any new organization when they have so successfully infiltrated 
those that exist already. (Emphasis my own, M. P.) It is extremely foolish 
to believe that a man who follows the party line is not a Communist.” One 
cannot disagree that basically this is the correct conclusion, though some- 
what extreme. In any case it is a very timely admonition. Very often com- 
munist infiltration results from the fact that, let us say, the press of the 
free world does not have experts in Soviet studies. It gives information on 
events in the Communist countries, but often it is unable to give their true 
evaluation. Yet any communist information without critical commentary 
automatically becomes a success of Soviet propaganda. 

Thus the primary reason for the mass free distribution of the pamphlet 
is to heighten the awareness of the free world’s citizens. Everyone will 
admit that now, when there is talk of some co-existence, such propaganda 
and popular action is imperative. Of course, it would have been even better 
had similar actions been conducted sooner. Once Isaac Don Levine of the Americ- 
an Committee promised to flood the free world with anti-communist publica- 
tions, as a way of fighting communism, but to this day very little has been 
accomplished in this matter. 

The second reason for publishing the pamphlet is that moral re-arma- 
ment is the first guarantee of victory over communism and first of all on 
the ideological front. “Ideology has no boundaries,” the pamphlet states. 
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Actually ideology has no boundaries for the masses of the free world, but 
for those behind the Iron and the Bamboo Curta‘ns things look a little 
different. Nevertheless the first step in an ideological breakthrough behind 
both curtains may only be the ideological strengthening of the masses of 
the free world by way of defeat of communist infiltration. Dr. Frank Buch- 
man sees in such ideological strengthening a necessity to base it on religious 
grounds. He gives secondary importance to material factors. 

The pamphlet is well written. There is little in it from the author 
himself, yet there are a number of aptly selected quotations of communist 
as well as free world representatives. It is written with a wide variety of 
readers in mind: readers from various countries, various social backgrounds, 
various intellectual levels and political beliefs. The pamphlet contains no 
attacks on individual persons, even those from among the communist leaders; 
only their communist beliefs are spotlighted. Of course, only such an ap- 
proach to the treatment of the problems can open the way for the pamphlet 
to the widest reaches of the free world. Moreover, as we have already 
stated, when this free pamphlet comes to every family of as many as six 
European nations, there can be no doubt that this massive action will catch 
the attention of many, and in that way alone will add to moral re-armament 
before the increasing danger of the spread of communist ideas, resulting from 
a co-existential mood. 

What does this pamphlet recommend besides moral re-armament? It 
must be said clearly and openiy—nothing. But one can read between the 
lines that it is against co-existence, cultural exchanges, trade with the Com- 
munists and visits of Soviet leaders in the West. This is nowhere stated, 
but the reader may reach this conclusion from the cogent facts and argu- 
ments which are given. This, of course, is the right thing to do. 

The pamphlet, it is to be emphasized, is long overdue. 

MYKHAILO PAVLIUK 
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UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“EUROPE’S FREEDOM FIGHTER, TARAS SHEVCHENKO, 1814-1861,” a 
documentary biography of Ukraine’s Poet Laureate and National Hero. 
Committee on Administration, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., 1960. 


The recent 86th Congress passed House Joint Resolution 311 which 
authorizes the erection of a statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko on public 
grounds in Washington, D.C. Next year is the Shevchenko Centennial and both 
Congress and the President deemed it fitting to honor the name and works of 
Ukraine’s poet laureate whose spirit of freedom and independence lives ever- 
lastingly in Eastern Europe. 


Indeed, far more was done to lay the firmest possible foundation for a 
successful Shevchenko Centennial in 1961. A documentary biography with the 
above title was authorized. This is the first time that anywhere in the 
Western world an official publication in honor of an outstanding Ukrainian 
hero has been undertaken. The Honorable John Lesinski of Michigan, a 
prominent and able American legislator of Polish background, was chiefly 
responsible for this authorization. In the judgment of this commentator this 
fact, this splendid contribution by Congressman Lesinski, is most significant 
and should be profoundly appreciated by all Americans of Ukrainian back- 
ground and by Ukrainians abroad. 


Edited and prepared by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
the forty-five page brochure contains the Lesinski resolution, a table of con- 
tents, a foreword by Dr. Dobriansky, the text of Public Law 86-749 authorizing 
the statue, an illustration of Shevchenko, heavily excerpted articles by 
Dr. Clarence A. Manning of Columbia University, Prof. D. Doroshenko of the 
Unievrsity of Prague, Dr. Jurij Bojko of the Free Ukrainian University, Prof. 
W. K. Matthews of the University of London, Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of 
Marquette University, and Dr. Luke Myshuha, author, and also an appendix 
with statements by the Honorable John Lesinski, the Honorable Alvin M. 
Bentley, who sponsored H.J. Res. 311, and Senator Jacob K. Javits of New 
York. In addition, a short bibliography on Shevchenko and a helpful index are 
incorporated in the work. 


The select articles cover every salient aspect of Shevchenko’s life and 
works. They are written plainly and interestingly. One deals with Shevchenko 
and the Jews, another with the poet and women. Preparatory to the Centen- 
nial, a heavy and widespread distribution of the work should increase sub- 
stantially the familiarity of American readers with this stalwart figure of 
Eastern Europe. In part this is the aim of its publication. 
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“MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S BIG LIE” and “WHO’S THE COLONIALIST NOW?”, 
editorials. The New York Times, New York, Sept. 24 and Oct. 7, 1960. 


The challenge pushed by Khrushchev for a U.N. debate on colonialism is 
ably taken by the editors of this authoritative organ. In the first editorial on 
the big lie, they bid the reader to take a look at the Soviet colonial empire. 
The list includes not only the familiar so-called satellites in Central Europe 
but also the many non-Russian nations within the USSR itself: Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians and others. As the editors put 
it, “Many people live in the prison of nations that is the Soviet Union today...” 

There can be no doubt that this editorial is one of the finest that has 
ever appeared in any American newspaper on this subject of Russian totali- 
tarian colonialism. The knowledgeable recognition given to the captive non- 
Russian nations in the USSR is a tremendous advance in our thinking about 
the Soviet Union and the nature of the current struggle. A few years ago 
they were unheard of and nowhere in American journalism could anything 
of this qualitative content be found in our daily newspapers. The editors of 
The New York Times are to be warmly congratulated for their literary leader- 
ship on this vital subject. 

Continuing with the same theme, the second editorial contrasts the 
record of the West in implementing the self-determination of peoples in Asia 
and Africa with the imperialism and colonialism of Moscow. It repeats the 
names of several of the captive non-Russian nations in the USSR. There are 
a few criticisms of both editorials that one could make, as, for example, where 
are the Cossacks and why the five Central Asiatic republics are not presented 
as one Turkestan? But these improvements will surely come in time, and in 
line with the contents of the Captive Nations Week Resolution. 

We cannot but agree with the call sounded by The Times editors: “By 
all means let all colonialism be ended as soon as possible. But let the United 
Nations and the world make sure that the Soviet colonial empire be included.” 
We have grave doubts, however, as to whether our representatives possess the 
will and courage to press this issue into the very bowels of the present Rus- 
sian empire. 


“A FEW FACTS ON THE NEW COLONIALISM,” a pamphlet. Assembly of 
Captive European Nations, New York, 1960. 


Many instructive facts on what is called the new colonialism are as- 
sembled in this compact pamphlet. The work is neatly divided into a number 
of chapters dealing with all major aspects of Russian colonialism, its expan- 
sionism, economic and cultural exploitation, genocide, Russification and other 
facets. At the end tables and maps are provided to illustrate the points made 
in the body of the exposition. Although there are many defects of interpration 
and factual treatment, the pamphlet is worthwhile and should impress many 
American readers with the systematic imperialist expansion and colonial ex- 
ploitation of non-Russian nations and peoples by Red Russia. 

First, the characterization of this phenomenon as “the new colonialism” 
is subject to serious question. There are, of course, new masks and different 
figures on the Russian imperialist stage, but the practices and results of the 
drama are time-worn. Second, the production of this pamphlet goes a long way 
for the esteemed members of this Assembly to overcome their dilemma and 
overdrawn state on intellectual frustration. Financed by outside sources, they 
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have had to tow the policy line which now appears to be somewhat more 
liberal and truthful. Actually on the full spectrum of captive nations, this 
Assembly is only a one-half assembly of captive European nations and only 
one-third of all the captive nations. It is hoped that its sponsors will recognize 
this fact in time and thus strengthen enormously the whole appeal of the 
captive nations thesis as set forth in spirit and principle in the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution. 

Thus, one shouldn’t expect as yet a completely balanced presentation of 
the problem as seen by this subsidized group. Disinforming terms such as 
“the Soviets,” “Eastern Poland” and the like abound in the pamphlet where 
more factually precise and honest terms are required. Except for the three 
Baltic nations which, incidentally, are represented in the Assembly but not 
in the United Nations, the other non-Russian nations in the USSR are pictured 
as “ethnic groups of the USSR.” Ukraine is supposedly not a nation though 
it is represented in the United Nations but not in this underdeveloped Assembly. 
One can go on and on with these manifest contradictions. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering the conditions under which the Assembly is forced to operate, this 
production is a step toward the full light. 


“ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON,” an official statement. 
The Department of State, Washington, D. C., October 2, 1960. 


In a significant address delivered to the Polish National Alliance on the 
occasion of its 80th anniversary, Under Secretary of State Dillon dealt with 
the subject of Russian imperialism and colonialism in a manner that one may 
consider unprecedented and novel for a high-ranking official of our Department 
of State. This commentator, who follows official pronouncements quite closely, 
cannot recall an official of the Department speaking publicly in the concrete 
and specific terms that punctuate this address. This, too, is another sign of 
the growing awareness of the captive non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R., 
although a decided nominal lag remains in the address when parties, factors, and 
various phenomena are designated. 

The Under Secretary points out that during “the revolutionary events 
of 1917 in Russia, Lenin proclaimed the slogan of self-determination of peo- 
ples. What did this mean in practice? After the downfall of the former 
Czarist Empire, many of its peoples organized their own governments. But 
no sooner had Soviet power established itself than the slogan of self-determina- 
tion was annulled.” He then goes on to say, “Soviet power ruthlessly proceeded 
to crush every attempt by non-Russian peoples to free themselves from the 
new colonial yoke of Soviet Communism. The Armenians, the Georgians, the 
Ukrainians, the Tatars, the Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tadzhiks—and many 
others who attempted to escape from the Czarist ‘prison-house of nations’, 
as Marx called it—were thrust by force into the Communist straitjacket.” 
Such statements represent considerable progress in thought and perspective 
even though certain inaccuracies about the real enemy and the nations in the 
USSR continue. 


“WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT,” a selective chronology 1818-1957. Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., 1960. 
Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, this first volume chronologizes the chief events and developments of 
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Red Russian expansionism since the end of World War I. Ostensibly Marx 
was the source of origin of the present Russian Empire since aspects of his 
life and works are injected as “trends of world communism before World War I.” 
This perspective is fallacious but despite this, the work is a handy reference on 
events pertinent to Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism. 

Note is taken of the fact that on December 26, 1917 a fictitious Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Government was organized to challenge the authority of the Ukrain- 
ian Rada. Similar factual notes appear for the 1918-1922 period during which 
many newly independent non-Russian states in Eastern Europe were destroyed 
by the successors to the Russian Czars. The chronology in this volume ex- 
tends down to 1945 and covers a broad front of events. It would be naive of one 
to expect that from a reading of this chronology he would arrive at a solid 
understanding of the evolution of the present menace to civilization. Nonethe- 
less, this work is of value solely in terms of certain reference utilities. 


“REPORT BY THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MUNIST TACTICS, STRATEGY, AND OBJECTIVES.” Congressional Re- 
cord, Washington, D. C., September 1, 1960. 


From time to time the American Bar Association issues via one of its 
committees reports on what is called communist tactics, strategy and objectives. 
They are well prepared and make for productive and interesting reading. The 
contents are drawn from a variety of original and secondary sources and in toto 
serve to convey the message of danger. However, from the viewpoint of basic 
understanding of the nature of the enemy, this report, as, indeed the previous 
ones, suffers from a superficial acceptance of surface facts which are not 
necessarily connected. 

The usual theme of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism and whatever other item 
in a supposed apostolic succession is played upon. The Russian totalitarians 
are depicted as philosophic descendants of Marx. Poor Marx! Moreover, as 
before, the report is short on basic East European history. Examples of Russian 
aggression are given in this manner, for instance: “Soviet Georgia, whose in- 
dependence was recognized in May, 1920, was invaded by Stalin in February, 
1921; The Ukraine was forcibly annexed by the USSR in December, 1922.” 
The fact is that the Georgian Republic was not “Soviet” when it was raped by 
the Russian aggressors. Also, the whole history of the independent non-Russian 
states in this period is overlooked. The moral is, of course, more history and 
less Marxian theorizing when it comes to explaining the tactics, strategy and 
objectives of Russian totalitarian imperialism. 


“SATELLITE EMPIRE: ACHILLES HEEL?”, an article by Robert Strausz- 
Hupe. National Review, New York, July 30, 1960. 


In connection with the first anniversary of Captive Nations Week the 
author of this article argues that we should take the offensive in the cold war 
and thus prevent Moscow from determining where this war is to be fought. 
Moreover, he maintains that our cold war strategy and tactics should be centered 
on Eastern Europe, by which he means the so-called satellite states. His de- 
tailed arguments and supporting facts are persuasive and convincing. 

However, there are even far greater opportunities for the Free World by 
concentrating on the larger areas of Russia’s captive world, i. e. the captive 
non- Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. Herein lies the Achilles Heel of colonial 
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Moscow. The writer, unfortunately, overlooks this vital area, but the editors 
of this periodical wisely appended a compact piece by Mr. Walter Dushnyck, 
editor of The Ukrainian Bulletin, who writes about “Russia’s Internal Satellites.” 
Actually, in terms of the Captive Nations Week Resolution, this short article 
comes closer to the truth of U. S. opportunities in the cold war than does the 
main article. 


“SUBVERSIVE INTERVENTION,” an article by Quincy Wright. The American 
Journal of Internation! Law, Washington, D. C., July 1960. 


If one is looking for a prime example of legalistic aridity and a good 
dose of naive political thinking, he should read this supposed evaluation of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution which the writer deplores as being “sub- 
versive.”” Any attempt that pretends to offer an intelligible appraisal of any 
subject and in the light of any discipline, surely doesn’t look well where facts 
are badly garbled as in this one. For this member of the periodical’s board of 
editors, Cossackia is Kazakhstan, Turkestan is Turkmenistan, and Idel-Ural is 
Uzbekistan! He then seeks to guard himself by stating that this “wrtier does 
not propose to comment on the historical accuracy of the recitals...” His only 
concern is with “the compatibility of the proclamation with the obligations of 
the United States under international law.” 


On purely logical as against empirical grounds, the author appears to 
be correct that the resolution confronts the jurist with a dilemma between legal 
obligations of states to respect “territorial integrities’” and their political obliga- 
tions to realize the self-determination of peoples and respect for human rights. 
However, the discrepancy and basic cleavage exists between the legal and the 
political more so than between the resolution and the legal. Most of the countries 
cited in the resolution had their legal rights destroyed by the Russian aggressors 
who violate overtly or covertly both the legal and the political. In short, con- 
trary to the writer’s myopic and naive thesis, the resolution is really a defense 
of the violated legal rights of most of the captive nations. 


“FREE MAN OR SLAVE? COLD WAR WARMING UP OVER OBSCURE 
POET,” article by John McKelway. The Evenin Star, Washington, Sep- 
tember 28, 1960. 


A long, first-page article is devoted to the passage of H. J. Res. 311 which 
authorizes the erection of a statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko. A portrait 
of the Ukrainian poet accompanies it.The writer stresses that as “far as the 
West is concerned, Shevchenko’s poetry reflects man’s aspirations for liberty 
and national independence.” He rightly sees the project as part of the cold 
war, which only emphasizes its fundamental importance. 

A good portion of the article describes the essential background to the 
success of the project, both in the Senate and the House. It points out the 
problems of financial support and appropriate design which face the committee 
that will be set up to execute the details of these tasks. In plain language, 
Washington is now well apprised of the forthcoming Shevchenko Centennial and 
many eyes will be centered on the undertaking in its remaining stages. 
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“WHY THE PYTHIANS’ ‘ACCENT ON YOUTH’ PROGRAM IS AN IM- 
PORTANT FACTOR IN THE FIGHT AGAINST COMMUNISM TODAY,” 
article by Herbert A. Philbrick. Phytian International, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, March 1960. 


The author of this absorbing article is nationally known for his counter- 
spy activities among communist circles in the United States. His courageous 
contributions to the security of the Nation are incalculable. In his article 
he dwells on the youth issue which featured the annual All-American Con- 
ference to Combat Communism, held last year in Columbus, Ohio. As Philbrick 
puts it, “It was a thrilling three-day affair. People came from the four 
corners of the nation to hear the distinguished speakers—W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, 
Dr. Dan Poling, Harold P. Nutter, Dr. Lev Dobriansky, Colonel William Kintner, 
Frank S. Meyer, General Albert C. Wedemyer, and many others of national 
and international renown.” The subjects covered by these speakers were of a 
wide variety, and their addresses are obtainable at the Conference’s office in 
Washington. 

Youngsters are a primary target for communist agents, and the writer 
assembles much impressive data to substantiate this. The Knights of Pythias, 
which sponsor this interesting periodical, have shown a long concern over 
this and couldn’t have selected a more competent writer to treat this vital 
subject. Quoting from the communist publication Political Affairs, April 1958, 
Philbrick writes about the article titled “Call to Youth,” which begins in 
this vein: “We stand on the threshold of a socialist world. Two Soviet 
sputniks have dramatized better than anything the main feature of our time: 
the transition from exploitative capitalism to socialism.” The impact that this 
kind of distorted interpretation could have on maturing minds, should be 
obvious. This is only one example; many more are provided. 

The value of this article for young men and women of East European 
background cannot be too strongly emphasized. In our schools, universities 
and public forums they have a definite service to perform in behalf of the 
security of this Nation. Equipped with knowledge of totalitarian Russian im- 
perialism and its ravages in Poland, Ukraine, Hungary and elsewhere, they 
are uniquely placed to offset and defeat this type of bold propaganda among 
American youth. This article will give them an idea of the directions of 


thought to be taken. 
L. E. D. 








